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PREFACE 


Tue breeding of rabbits and the wide inter- 
est which they are attracting everywhere are 
one of the wonders of the present day. It is 
due largely to the fact that the rabbit has 
distinct commercial possibilities. 

The purpose of this book is to tell what 
those possibilities are and to point out to be- 
ginner and breeder alike the most economical 
way to success. 

The book is not intended to be an exhaus- 
tive treatise, but a handy, companionable guide 
on all phases of the care, breeding, and man- 
agement of rabbits, whether for fancy or com- 
merce. 

Particular attention is directed to the breed- 
ing chart on page 172 which appears herewith 
for the first time. So far as we know it is the 
only line breeding chart on the market which 
tells at a glance the proportion of blood in 
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succeeding generations. It is patterned after 
the line-breeding system of the late I. K. 
Felch, veteran poultryman. 

The author desires to acknowledge the debt 
he owes various editors and publishers for per- 
mission to use illustrations which previously 
accompanied matter in their publications. To 
Mr. B. L. Johnson, Editor, Farm Mechanics; 
Walter P. McGuire, Managing Editor, Amer- 
ican Boy, and to the editors of The Country 
Gentleman, he makes grateful acknowledg- 
ment. 
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SOME REASONS 
FOR RAISING RABBITS 


SOME REASONS FOR RAISING 
RABBITS 


Prope have been accustomed to thinking 
of the domesticated rabbit as a pet for so long 
that they are somewhat surprised to find that 
they have some very decided utility ad- 
vantages. 

The experience of the average person with 
rabbits is limited to a casual acquaintance 
with the wild cottontail or the jack rabbit of 
the western prairies or, perhaps, to a few 
“pets” kept by some youngster in the neigh- 
borhood. 

We have not, in the past, paid any par- 
ticular attention to the commercial possibili- 
ties in breeding rabbits in large number for 
the markets or for breeding purposes, largely 
because we did not have to. Meat, of various 
kinds, was comparatively cheap and within 
the reach of all. 
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We did not acquire a taste for domesticated 
rabbit meat and, indeed, many of us were 
prejudiced against it for we naturally sup- 
posed that it was similar to the meat of the 
wild rabbit. 

As to the possibility of the rabbit’s fur 
being worth anything, most of us again com- 
pared the domesticated rabbit to the wild 
rabbit and formed the conclusion that the pelt 
was worthless. 

Certain rabbit breeders, possibly not over 
a dozen in the whole country, who loved the 
rabbit and believed in its possibilities have 
spent long years of hard effort to breed their 
favorites up to a standard which would give 
them a commercial value; and when they had 
attained that goal, they had to spend a good 
many more years convincing the public that 
they had something worth while. 

A number of years ago a great rabbit boom 
was staged in this country. People went 
crazy over night and invested large sums of 
money in fancy stock and equipment, only to 
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wake up a few mornings later and discover 
that the bottom had dropped out of this 
boom. And rightly so. 

The very reasons advanced by the breeders 
at that time for the adoption of the rabbit 
into our live stock family proved their un- 
doing. They did not hesitate to misrepresent 
the true situation and led people to believe 
that there was a tremendous demand for rabbit 
meat all over the country; they stooped to 
selling diseased stock, in order to profit from 
the temporary high prices, and in every way 
possible undermined their own work of pre- 
vious years. 

Those few breeders who continued to keep 
rabbits knew that some of the faults of the 
stock in those days would have to be bred out, 
and that the rabbit would never assume its 
rightful place in our live stock world as an 
article of commerce until it really met a need 
and was in a position to fill that need suc- 
cessfully. 

The present widespread adoption of the 
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rabbit is not in any sense a boom. It is merely 
a growth which has been going on for several 
years. And the fact that it is assuming some 
of the aspects of a boom does not detract from 
the fact that it is a growth, steady and healthy, 
although tremendous when you stop to think 
of the number of rabbits that are being bred 
over the country today. 

One of the most important reasons for this 
growth of rabbit breeding is the high cost of 
living and the fact that the rabbit, intelli- 
gently handled, offers a very potent factor in 
solving a part of that problem. 

The domesticated rabbit as it is bred today 
is essentially a meat animal. Of the three 
most popular breeds, the Belgian Hare, the 
New Zealand Red and the Flemish Giant, all 
are essentially meat animals, and these three 
breeds range in weight at maturity from seven 
to twenty pounds. 

Maturity is generally placed at seven to 
nine months, although the meat animals can 
be marketed as early as eight or nine weeks 
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of age. The rabbit is a rapid grower and very 
prolific and is, in fact, the only animal known 
to us that reproduces its own weight so 
rapidly. 

It is possible, even when very conservative, 
to produce as much as 400 pounds of rabbit 
meat on a space of ground only 3 x 6 feet in 
size within one year. The rabbit does not 
require large houses and runs or pastures as 
do other forms of live stock. In fact, the 
domesticated rabbit is a hutch rabbit and it 
really does better under confinement in the 
proper kind of a hutch than it does where it 
has more liberty. 

Being a rapid grower and favoring certain 
kinds of feed which is comparatively cheap, 
even under high prices for all feedstuffs, it is 
possible to produce a pound of rabbit meat 
for a very small figure. One breeder, who has 
made quite a success of raising rabbits entirely 
for meat purposes, tells me that he can pro- 
duce a pound of rabbit meat as cheaply as he 
can produce one egg from his poultry. This 
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may not be possible to most breeders who are 
not so favorably situated, but it is an indica- 
tion worth mentioning. Many breeders place 
the exact cost of producing a pound of rabbit 
meat at six cents under existing high prices of 
feed, so many in fact that it has come to be 
almost an accepted figure among commercial 
breeders. 

The rabbit, unlike poultry, does not need 
concentrated foods which are always leading 
the market in price. It requires more rough- 
age in the way of good hay than it does of 
grain. It does not need corn or wheat at all, 
oats being the staple grain in the rabbit’s 
ration. Oats, with hay and some green vege- 
table matter are the principal articles of diet. 
Some mashes may be used which will even 
tend to cheapen the cost of feeding the herd. 

These facts are largely responsible for the 
strong position which the rabbit has won in re- 
centyears. Peopleare becoming more and more 
attached to rabbit raising, as they realize what 
is essential and correct their earlier mistakes. 
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Rabbit raising is essentially a live stock 
raising proposition. It is not a fad and can- 
not amount to much when conducted along 
that line. The man who is a good farmer, 
especially farmers, who know what they are 
about in their feeding operations and who 
naturally understand rabbits, are the men who 
are making a big success with rabbit raising. 

The rabbit is on such a foundation now that 
it will prove a money maker to the man who 
is able to go into the matter as a calling. 

A California breeder states over his own 
signature that he started a few years ago with 
only a few animals and a few dollars in capital. 
Today he does a business of more than $25,000 
annually. Another man who is a farmer and 
breeds rabbits as a side line to his farming 
business states that he is making a gross in- 
come of more than $500 a month from his 
animals. Six does produce him an annual in- 
come of $2,000. 

From a profit standpoint the money to be 
made is unquestionably in the sale of breeding 
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stock, but there is a good profit in raising 
meat for market. In my own neighborhood 
rabbit meat sells for as much as 65 cents per 
pound dressed and it never falls below 30 cents 
a pound live weight. There is, of course, the 
necessity of building up a local demand for 
your meat but it is not slow in coming so 
long as other forms of meat continue at their 
high prices. 

The meat of the domesticated rabbit has 
many things uncommon to other meat which 
give it good selling points. In the first place, 
itis of unusually fine texture, being white all 
over and something like the breast of a 
chicken, but lacking any trace of the oily sub- 
stance found in fowls. 

It is the most nutritious form of flesh known 
to science. It has been definitely established 
that domesticated rabbit meat is 85% pure 
nutrition, while beef contains only 55% nutri- 
tive value. This may be a surprise to some 
people, but it is another reason why people 
are raising rabbits. 
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Another factor in favor of rabbit raising 
everywhere, even in the cities, is that the 
rabbit does not create unseemly odors as some 
animals do, it is not noisy like poultry and 
certainly will not arouse the neighbors at day- 
break with a wild burst of acclaim. We have 
heard of people offering strenuous objections 
to poultry, but we have yet to hear of any one 
objecting to the rabbit. 

It is a noiseless animal. It never has any- 
thing to say and it makes no racket whatever, 
except to stamp its hind legs on the floor of 
the hutch once in a while when it thinks a 
stranger is near. This warning signal is 
promptly obeyed by the clan and they all 
scamper to their nest boxes and remain in 
hiding until the identity of the stranger has 
been established. 

The hutches in which the rabbit is kept 
need not be unsightly to any place, even in 
the most fashionable districts. If they are 
properly built, they will be neat and attrac- 
tive anywhere and if the fancier so desires he 
can make them as ornamental as possible. 
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Good, neat hutches, nicely painted, will add 
to any place. 

No great amount of room is needed. Many 
people are keeping large numbers of rabbits 
in small restricted city lots. The fact that 
the hutches can be placed one on top of 
another until as many as three tiers are oc- 
cupying the same space of ground goes to show 
that the amount of space at one’s disposal is 
really only a small factor in raising rabbits, 
while it might be a serious factor if other 
kinds of stock were to be kept. 

Where the hutches are built properly and 
they are cleaned out as they should be, there 
will be no need to worry about odors. The 
droppings from the rabbit come in a pellet form 
that is dry and easy to handle. The only dis- 
agreeable feature is the water, and if the hutches 
are properly constructed and bedded this will 
not amount to much. The droppings make 
an ideal lawn or garden fertilizer, even being 
better than sheep manure for this purpose. 

Rabbits do not require a great deal of time 
and attention where they are properly housed 
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and the details as to their care have been 
properly worked out and systematized. They 
need to be fed only twice a day and many 
breeders feed only once a day. That can be 
arranged by the attendant to suit his own 
convenience. Where hay racks are used and 
large feed dishes, it is not necessary to feed 
more than once a day. 

A few minutes’ time daily will keep the rab- 
bits in fine shape and the attendant can de- 
vote the rest of his day to something else. 
But the rabbits cannot be neglected and 
expected to thrive. They can be made a 
source of nuisance and disgrace to yourself 
and the neighborhood. They can be kept in 
dirty hutches and fed diseased food and you 
will soon be burying them by the dozen. 

Where rabbits are properly kept, they will 
provide a means of recreation and profit to 
any man, regardless of where he may live or 
what he may do. They will be the center of 
interest of your neighbors, whether you live 
on a farm or in a village or a large city. Most 
people love them, and so will you. 
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THE acquaintance of the average individual 
with the rabbit family extends to the obser- 
vation of the wild cotton tail or to a few 
domesticated “pets” for children. 

It is hardly fair to judge the modern domesti- 
cated rabbit by these standards. He is an 
entirely different animal from the wild rabbit. 
He is built different, he grows different and 
he achieves a different purpose entirely. The 
wild cotton tail rarely attains a weight of 
more than five pounds, while a New Zealand 
Red doe will weigh ten pounds at the age of 
one year. Flemish Giants have been produced 
weighing as much as twenty-four pounds when 
matured. 

The modern domesticated rabbit is a hutch 
bred rabbit. He is born and raised in close 
confinement. He would not know what to do 


in a park or under wild conditions. Hence, 
28 
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he is better contented and a better producer 
in a small space. This makes it possible to 
house more rabbits in a given space than any 
other animal. 

Since they are kept in small hutches, one 
may be placed above the other and the 
capacity of the ground available doubled or 
trebled as the case may be. A small corner 
near the fence, for instance, which is only 
five feet by six feet, will easily take care of 
eight hutches along a modified Sanderson 
plan. These eight hutches filled with good 
breeding stock should produce as much as 
eight hundred pounds of rabbit meat within 
the space of one year after commencing 
operations. 

For the benefit of those who are anxious to 
have some figures on the possibilities of rab- 
bits, and who belong to that class who cannot 
enthuse unless they see some real possibilities 
in the form of a good profit, I am going to 
suggest a few “figures”’ which the reader can 
follow to their logical conclusion. 
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In the first place, as an industry the rabbit 
business in America is still in its infancy. 
Some breeders have made a great deal of 
money in an occupation which originally was 
nothing but a hobby with them. This, as 
has been suggested before, is due largely to 
their business ability. 

I happen to know one breeder who started 
about six years ago with $18 in capital and 
10 breeding rabbits, as he himself states. He 
has at the present writing a business which 
brings in more than $25,000 annually. He is 
not the biggest breeder in the country, either. 
T could name half a dozen more who have a 
larger business. But this man is an expert in 
all lines of the mail order business and I think 
this has had a great deal to do with his success. 

Rabbit breeding is a branch of the live stock 
business, and most of us know that the most 
profitable occupation on earth for the lover of 
the soil is live stock farming. One man may 
succeed with horses, another with beef cattle, 
another with dairy animals, and still another 
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may fail at all these and win out with sheep. 
And the man who couldn’t raise farm animals 
might be a big success with rabbits. It’s 
only a question of ability and business training. 

I have already hinted at some of the pos- 
sibilities of rabbit raising from a commercial 
standpoint. I do not think I have overstated 
the matter. Of course, there are dishonest 
dealers and breeders who are constantly ad- 
vertising the fact that $3,500 can be made 
from a single pair in a year and other such 
absurd claims. But if the reader will not go 
off on a tangent and start building pipedreams, 
he can generally catch these crooks at their 
own game. 

‘Because the rabbit is a prolific and quick 
breeder these men have taken the chance to 
deceive people with false claims as to the real 
facts. Most of us knew little or nothing about 
the rabbit when we started out. So we be- 
lieved these things until hard experience 
taught us the error of our ways. 

The rabbit will breed five times in one year, 
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if permitted to do so. One can even breed 
them faster than that, but the oftener the 
rabbits are bred in the space of twelve months, 
the poorer the offspring. This should appeal 
to all thinking people as being reasonable. It 
is a severe drain on any animal to reproduce 
its kind and the oftener the strain the harder 
it will be on both parent and offspring. 

The average litters run from five to thirteen 
little rabbits. The rabbit is a nursing animal 
and because of the inability of the mother doe 
to properly nurse a whole litter it is necessary 
to either kill off the poorest of the litter or 
else use nurse does. It is seldom advisable to 
allow a mother doe to nurse more than six 
youngsters and five is even better. For fine 
breeding stock cut each doe down to three 
youngsters. 

This limitation means that the possibilities 
of the herd will be considerably less than the 
claims made by some advertisers who are 
anxious to deceive the public. It is true that 
litters run up to thirteen and fifteen at a 
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time, but it is also a fact that it is impossible 
for the doe to raise this many youngsters. 
Get that fact in mind now and keep it upper- 
most when you are thinking about the rabbit 
business. 

Breeding animals that are properly raised 
and of pedigreed or registered parents should 
be worth an average of ten dollars each. If 
you have two litters of such stock or possibly 
three litters in a year, one can see that it is 
possible to have a cash income of about $100 
per year from each breeding doe. This is, I 
think, a very conservative estimate and one 
that I have made in my own experience. If 
one is an especially good “hand” at the 
business and has exceptional stock, he can do 
even better. 

Where the rabbits are to be produced for 
meat and can be fed liberally on milk until 
they are marketed or used on the table, litters 
of five and six can be raised at a time, which 
will increase the production of each doe, but 
the cash income will be cut down because an 
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animal sold by weight for eating purposes will 
not bring anything like an average of ten 
dollars each. 

The rabbit industry is today in its infancy. 
I do think, however, that the possibilities will 
become greater and greater as time goes on 
and it assumes a commercial aspect. One of 
the large packers announced more than a year 
ago that as soon as the production of rabbits 
reached a scale where it would be possible 
to warrant the attempt, a market would be 
established and rabbit meat would be sold 
over the meat counters of the country along 
with that of other animals. 

Canneries of rabbit meat have been estab- 
lished in two or three centers and furriers 
have entered the market for rabbit skins. 
During the season of 1918-19 one fur house 
with a national reputation advertised that 
they would pay $1 per pound for prime rabbit 
pelts, and stated that they could use one 
million pounds more than they had received 
the previous season. 
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I might state that in the parlance of the 
fur trade the rabbit is known as “coney.” 
If you have been offered coney fur at any 
time, you may know that it was rabbit fur. 
The fur is made into hats, muffs, gloves and 
mittens, decorations for dresses, coats, and 
collars, and used in lining coats. In short, 
rabbit fur is rapidly taking the place of more 
expensive pelts as the otherfur-bearing animals 
have disappeared from our forests and streams. 

The man who is raising rabbits for meat 
can, in the proper season, market the pelt and 
haveanadditionalincome. During the summer 
the skin can be saved and sold to dealers who 
in turn sell it to tanneries where it is tanned 
and used for gloves, or to glue manufacturers 
who use it in manufacturing glue. 

In this connection it is well to remember 
that the pelt of the domesticated rabbit is 
entirely different from that of the wild cotton 
tail. The wild rabbit has a pelt that is very 
thin and tears easily. It has practically no 
commercial value whatever. The pelt of the 
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domesticated rabbit, however, is heavy and 
tough, largely because the domesticated rabbit 
has been bred expressly for a good pelt. 

In fact, Flemish Giant pelts have been used 
for lap robes and fur rugs. If they are a suc- 
cess for such rough usage one may gather an 
idea as to just how heavy and desirable the 
pelt of the domesticated rabbit really is. 

But the main thought in these remarks is 
to warn the beginner in the rabbit business as 
to the advertising claims made by certain dis- 
honest dealers and hucksters, most of whom 
do not breed rabbits themselves, but merely 
handle them for the money that isinthem. To 
be led astray by these claims is to discourage 
and disappoint many of the people who might 
otherwise be happy with a few hutches. And 
it is a rank injustice to the rabbit industry. 

The rabbit is a noble animal and one that 
will perform in wonderful fashion for any 
lover of them. And because of this very fact, 
advantage is taken of them to “bleed the 
suckers,” as the expression goes. 
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Tuer domesticated rabbit has been bred for 
more than one hundred years in an extensive 
fashion. It has centered largely in Belgium 
and other Continental countries of Europe. 
Germany produced a variety of large rabbits 
having a white pelt dotted with black spots. 
This rabbit was an offshoot from the old Bel- 
gian giant. 

It seems that most of the breeds coming 
from Europe have originated from the Belgian 
hare which, in fact, is not a hare at all but a 
rabbit. It takes its name from the fact that 
the breeders in England attempted and par- 
tially succeeded in breeding the Belgian rab- 
bit to such a state that it closely resembled 
the wild English hare. Hence the name. 

About thirty years ago there was a tre- 
mendous craze over the Belgian hare in this 
country. It swept the nation like a forest fire. 

35 
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People everywhere invested large sums of 
money in breeding stock, all expecting to get 
rich overnight. 

But it soon fell down. People discovered 
that the Belgian hare of those days was a very 
delicate animal and that it was subject to 
many diseases. It had been inbred so long 
in order to produce show animals that its 
vitality was nearly gone. Then, again, igno- 
rance as to the manner in which it should be 
cared for led many breeders to disaster. 

In the meantime those who naturally loved 
rabbits and kept a few for hobby sake, per- 
sisted in raising them. They managed to 
market a few for pets for children. 

Others breeds were from time to time dis- 
covered by fanciers. From Asia we got the 
Himalayan rabbit, a little fellow of pure white 
with black ears and nose. He was so small 
that he did not make a strong commercial 
appeal, but he was quite a rabbit for fancy pur- 
poses and for fur. 

From Holland came the Dutch family. 
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There are about three varieties of these fellows 
due to the laws of breeding and they are 
divided entirely according to color. 

But the most important development in the 
history of the domesticated rabbit came with 
the introduction in 1912 of the New Zealand 
Red to the fanciers of this country. This rab- 
bit was brought to the Pacific Coast by sailors 
who had gotten them in New Zealand. They 
were the natural wild rabbit of that country 
and had been so desirable from a commercial 
standpoint that breeders in that country had 
taken them up for commercial purposes. 

Our breeders soon saw the possibilities of the 
breed and took them up with the idea of in- 
creasing the size a trifle and in improving the 
color. That this has been accomplished is evi- 
denced by the fact that the New Zealand Red 
is probably the most popular rabbit in exis- 
tence today. 

In size it is about half way between the trim 
little Belgian hare and the large and imposing 
Flemish Giant. It has a standard weight of 
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nine and ten pounds at maturity, which is 
twelve months. It is a rapid grower, breeds 
true to color, has a reddish buff color, which is 
always popular with fanciers. 

The important thing to note about the do- 
mesticated rabbit is that it is a decidedly dif- 
ferent animal from the wild cotton tail or the 
jack rabbit, which most of us are more or less 
familiar with. 

It is a made rabbit in many respects. The 
New Zealand Red is probably the only rabbit 
extensively bred at the present time, both for 
commercial purposes and for show purposes, 
that breeds exactly true to color and shape. 
This is because it is not the result of breeding 
as is the case of the Flemish Giants and the 
Belgian hares. 

The domesticated rabbit, being an entirely 
different animal from all other rabbits with 
which most of us are familiar, naturally re- 
quires different attention and care. And unless 
this fact is kept in mind and it is handled in- 
telligently there is slight chance of success. 
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The domesticated rabbit compares well with 
sheep as to its likes and dislikes. It eats about 
the same ration, loves quiet and freedom from 
disturbance. It does not, however, require a 
large run or pasturage, and the green element 
in the ration should be considerably less than 
generally supposed. In fact, most successful 
breeders feed very sparingly of green food and 
give it only as a sort of tonic to the heavy grain 
and hay ration. 

The domesticated rabbit is a very clean 
animal, if given the opportunity to express its 
natural desires. It does not thrive in filth and 
likes to have a clean hutch, sweet air to breathe 
and good clean food to eat. 

It is not the puny animal that many people 
suppose. It is subject to many diseases, all of 
which are traced either to poor housing condi- 
tions or to improper feeding. I do not know of 
a single other disease that can be traced to any 
other quarter. The domesticated rabbit is 
naturally a hardy fellow if he is bred right. It 
will thrive equally well in the coldest climate. 
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I have kept rabbits during the winter in open 
hutches and not had the slightest trouble with 
them. It isn’t the coldness of the atmosphere 
that causes the trouble; it is the dampness. 

The hutch rabbit must be kept free from 
dampness and if you can keep the hutches 
clean and dry you have won more than half 
of the battle. The other part consists in feed- 
ing intelligently and wisely. 

The domesticated rabbit likes a ration of 
clover or alfalfa hay, whole oats, hard bread 
and milk occasionally, root crops such as car- 
rots, lettuce and green food, loves dandelions 
and chicory or ordinary grass clippings. That 
is about the extent of the variety of feed it re- 
quires. 

By feeding mashes and special combinations 
as recommended in a later chapter, the cost of 
feeding the rabbit can be materially reduced 
and it is in this sort of feeding that the rabbit 
makes its greatest gains. 

It needs and demands thorough and sys- 
tematic care. It should not only be fed prop- 
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erly, but it should be fed with regularity. It is 
regularity that gives it the greatest gains. Hap- 
hazard feeding at irregular intervals will not 
produce any exceptional success. But since 
the rabbit, like the horse, will eat at all hours 
of the night, the busy business man can feed 
them when he comes home from work, even if it 
happens to be after dark. 

Only two feedings a day are required, morn- 
ing and night and since any man can care for 
two dozen rabbits in about fifteen minutes 
morning and night, there is no reason why the 
business man or woman should hesitate to 
breed rabbits because of lack of time to take 
care of them. 

It isn’t the time spent on them that counts 
so much as it is the thoroughness and the 
promptness of the care given. But where they 
are only half taken care of, more time is nec- 
essary in the end than if the work was done 
properly from the start. 

The hutches should be cleaned out every 
morning, if they have solid floors and sawdust 
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sprinkled over the floor to absorb the moisture. 
Once a week the inside of the hutches should 
be sprayed with a good rabbit disinfectant to 
kill such germs as may be lurking there. This 
could be done Saturday afternoons or Sunday 
mornings. 

The domesticated rabbit, once he is under- 
stood, should appeal to all busy people as the 
one animal that can be kept with the minimum 
of effort and attention, provided the details are 
correct as to housing and feeding in the be- 
ginning. 

And because he is a profitable animal and a 
clean animal, a thing of beauty as well as of 
commercial value, is the large reason he has 
won more than 900,000 friends in the past two 
years, for the recent statistics of a breeding 
association shows that more than that number 
of people are now breeding the domesticated 
rabbit. 


IV 
THE COMMERCIAL BREEDS 


THE COMMERCIAL BREEDS 


Waite there are many breeds of the domes- 
ticated rabbit there are only three which have 
a distinct commercial appeal. These are the 
Flemish Giant, the New Zealand Red and the 
Belgian hare. They are named in the order of 
their size, the Flemish Giant being the largest 
at maturity. 

The Flemish Giant originally came from a 
large rabbit known as the Patagonian giant. 
This rabbit was a giant in every sense of the 
word in his native state, but being bred down 
for various purposes, the Flemish has sacrificed 
something in size and weight. The natural 
Flemish is a sandy gray color, while the fancy 
breeds which have sprung up from it are known 
as Steel Gray, Dark Steel Gray and Black. 
There are many shades and colors in one litter. 
Oftentimes they come pure white. This fail- 
ure to breed true to color is due to the fact that 
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many breeds have been crossed with the sandy 
giant in order to work out color combinations 
for various show purposes. 

The Flemish Giant should not weigh less 
than 13 pounds and the breeders at the present 
time are working to make it weigh as much 
over 15 pounds as possible. Some specimens 
have been entered in shows which weighed as 
much as 22 pounds each and it is not unlikely 
that even heavier weights will soon be reached. 

Because of his great size the Flemish Giant is 
a large boned animal and more or less slow in 
developing. This is not to be taken as a draw- 
back but a natural fact which cannot be es- 
caped. He could not be a quick grower and 
retain his natural vitality. 

He is, however, subjected to much criticism 
because of this very fact. At ideal market age, 
he has more bone than any other animal and 
even though he does weigh more than other 
commercial breeds it is doubtful if he has 
as much meat on him. This is because Nature 
has been giving first attention to the develop- 
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ment of a heavy frame and he has not pro- 
duced meat first, as the smaller breeds, having 
less frame to grow, will do. 

For heavy animals, however, to be marketed 
at maturity for meat there is no doubt but that 
the Flemish Giant will be the meat breed of the 
future, especially when there is an established 
meat market for the rabbits over the coun- 
try. It is in every sense the Hereford of the 
rabbit family. 

The New Zealand Red has already been 
mentioned in previous chapters. It came 
originally from New Zealand where it had been 
extensively bred for commercial purposes. 

This rabbit is hailed at the present time as 
the ideal commercial rabbit, because it is of 
medium weight, quick maturing and has more 
meat at marketing age than any other breed. 
Having less waste in the form of bone, it 
would naturally appeal to all householders 
who desired to buy young rabbit frys. 

At maturity the does weigh ten pounds and 
the bucks nine pounds, according to the Stan- 
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dard for the breed. The youngsters are hardy, 
quick maturing and will easily dress one pound 
for each month of their age up to six months. 
I rarely find one that will not beat this record 
by a long ways. They are of a delicious 
flavor and texture, having white meat all over, 
similar to the breast of a chicken. There isn’t 
a single rabbit of the domesticated breeds that 
has dark meat. 

The Belgian hare is the smallest of the com- 
mercial breeds. It should weigh eight pounds 
or under. For years it was bred more for ap- 
pearance and style, it being thought highly 
ideal to have as small and trim an animal as 
possible. It springs from the same source as 
the Flemish Giant, but the English breeders 
sacrificed its splendid commercial possibilities 
in order to make a show animal of it. 

It is long and racy in appearance and is not 
quite so chunky and solid as the New Zealand 
Red, but it makes a splendid commercial ani- 
mal when bred for that purpose. It is a quick 
grower and takes on weight readily and if 
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properly handled will make as good a commer- 
cial rabbit as any that can be bred. 

It has a good quality of flesh, fine texture 
and flavor and because of its great popularity 
is in demand everywhere. In fact, the Belgian 
craze of a generation ago so well advertised it 
that many people today suppose that all rab- 
bits bred in hutches are Belgian hares. 

In picking a commercial rabbit, it is not 
wise to let sentiment rule your reason. If the 
enterprise is to be for meat, pick a breed that 
will mature fast and bring you more at market 
age than any other. If you are breeding for 
both meat and for fancy purposes, it is well to 
choose a breed that combines these qualities as 
much as possible. 

And, in the end, it isn’t the breed that 
counts for so much after all, as it is the strain 
and the breeding vitality back of the animals 
you choose. It is the individual and not the 
breed that counts in the long run. 


Vv 
THE FANCY BREEDS 


Turee Monras Ovp; Prorer Fryine AGE. 
New Zealand Red. 


New Zeatanp Rep Dor AcEp Seven Monrtus. 


Weight, nine pounds. 


THE FANCY BREEDS 


It 1s not possible, in a discussion of this 
nature, to enumerate all of the breeds of do- 
mesticated rabbits and describe them in de- 
tail. Such an effort would require a volume in 
itself. Those breeds included under this head- 
ing are only those which do not have any ordi- 
nary value for eating purposes. Of course, 
many of the breeds which we mention under 
this classification have a value for sale as 
breeding animals and for fur. In fact there is 
hardly a domesticated rabbit that does not 
have some commercial value. 

The American Spotted Giant, formerly 
called the German Checkered Giant, is a large 
white rabbit with black spots and markings. 
The bucks weigh 11 pounds or more and the 
does 13 pounds or over. This rabbit may 
have a commercial value for meat purposes, 
but it has not been bred extensively for that 
purpose as yet. 
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It is a very beautiful rabbit and has a very 
strong pelt, which makes wonderful furs. Some 
of the ermine you see in fashionable windows 
is nothing but the pelt of this rabbit. Good 
breeding specimens are in great demand and 
bring a good price on the market. I know of 
several sales for $50 each and do not doubt 
but that others have brought more than that. 

The White Giant is a large rabbit of pure 
white color. It is likewise more or less of a fur 
animal, although it makes an excellent show 
animal. It is, of course, hard to keep clean 
and free from hutch stains, but it makes it all 
the more valuable for the purposes indicated 
when this is done. 

The Black Giant is similar to the White 
Giant with the exception that it is as pure 
black as it is possible to breed an animal. It, 
of course, has a commercial value for meat, 
but the objections mentioned as to the other 
Giants applies to it equally well. Black giants 
are very popular in the show room and bring 
good prices for breeding stock. The fur is also 
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in demand and commands a good price, al- 
though not as yet sufficient to warrant their 
production for the pelt alone. 

The New Zealand Red and the Belgian hare 
are by no means strictly commercial animals. 
They are the most popular of all in the show 
room and command excellent prices for this 
purpose. Good breeding stock is in constant 
demand at good prices. 

The Angora rabbit is distinctively a fancy 
rabbit. It is small, rounded in shape and has 
long fur, so long that it gives the rabbit the 
appearance of being a round ball of silky white 
fur. This rabbit is probably the most popular 
of the fancy rabbits at the present time. Like 
the Angora cats and goats it takes its name 
from the long, silky hair in the fur. The fur 
on these animals should be five inches long at 
four months of age. 

The Himalayan is a little aristocrat beng 
pure white with the exception of ears, feet, and 
tip of nose. It makes an ideal fur rabbit for 
smaller furs and when made they greatly re- 
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semble that made from ermine. The size of 
the pelt is very similar to that of ermine, hence 
the ability of furriers to deceive the public. 

The Dutch rabbit comes in three colors, 
black, tortoise, and blue. It is a small, com- 
pact rabbit and has a wide white belt running 
around the body in stripe fashion. They are 
very popular for fancy purposes, as well as 
being good to eat. 

The English Spotted Rabbit is very similar 
to the American Spotted only it is smaller, 
more compact in shape and has a wider appli- 
cation of black spots than is true in the Amer- 
ican or German giant. 

Among the distinctive fancy breeds there is 
none more curious than the Lops. They are 
rabbits with huge ears, it being deemed the 
height of perfection to breed them with the 
largest ears possible. The ears are often so 
large that the rabbit has to keep its head on 
the floor of its hutch all the time in order to 
handle them. Some have been shown with 
ears 26 inches long and nearly 7 inches wide. 
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There are many imported fancy rabbits, 
such as the Black and Tan, the Silvers from 
France, and the various shades of the Silvers. 

The American Blue is comparatively new in 
this country. It seems to be an excellent rab- 
bit and to have a future before it. The color 
is a slaty blue and it makes an excellent fur. 
Some of the “French”’ blue fox furs one sees 
are nothing but the pelt of this rabbit made up 
in fox shape. 

The Polish is a small rabbit, pure white in 
color and greatly admired by the fanciers. It 
likewise has a fur value, but its small size is a 
handicap in this direction. 

There are also varieties of fancy rabbits com- 
ing from Japan and the Far East. In fact, 
new varieties and breeds seem to be springing 
up from every quarter of the globe. 

It is not attempted to give any extended 
information upon the subject of distinctively 
fancy breeds and points. If the beginner 
wants to become a real fancier he will have to 
learn the essence of the care and breeding of 
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rabbits as set down elsewhere in this book, 
and by that time he will be joining his specialty 
club of breeders and be learning the points 
in the Standard as set down for that breed. 

There is no education better than that of 
observation in the matter of learning how to 
take care of the domesticated rabbit. For that 
reason it is advisable to attend the rabbit 
shows in the community even though you are 
not interested in the fancy side of the indus- 
try. Ifyou expect to sell animals for breeding. 
purposes you will have to be up on the points 
recognized in the Standard and pay more or 
less attention to what the other breeders are 
doing. 

So it is advisable to follow the shows in your 
community with interest and there is no doubt 
but that the rabbit breeder will profit thereby, 
even though he may not in fact care for the 
fancy rabbits at all. 


VI 
GETTING A START 


GETTING A START 


THERE isn’t much choice in how to get a 
start with rabbits. One has to get the stock 
and start out that way. With poultry it is 
possible to start with old stock, baby chicks 
or hatching eggs, but such is not possible in the 
ease of rabbits. 

One either has to get the matured breeding 
stock or else buy young stock after they have 
been weaned and keep them until they have 
attained sufficient size to breed. 

As to the breed which should be kept, that 
is a matter for the individual to decide for 
himself. While sentiment may not always be 
best for the pocket book, it is a true statement 
to say that unless you are interested in rabbits 
do not keepthem. Itis better neverto beginat 
all than to go about it ina half-hearted manner. 

And if you are not interested in a particular 
breed do not start with the breed you don’t 
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like. We all have our whims as to type and 
color and since there are so many breeds an- 
swering every purpose and desire, there is no 
reason why we should not have the stock that 
not only interests us but appeals to us as well. 

There are two or three ways which one can 
adopt in getting a start. Young rabbits can 
be purchased from breeders when about three 
to five months for considerably less than they 
would cost when matured. Generally it is pos- 
sible to get a good pair or trio of young stock 
for about half what the same animals would 
sell for if matured. 

Of course, this will involve a wait of several 
months before you can get any returns from 
the stock in the way of youngsters, but the 
wait will be worth while-in more ways than 
one. 

It will give the beginner a chance to get ac- 
quainted with the rabbits and often an oppor- 
tunity to prevent serious mistakes that would 
have cost him a Jot of money had he started 
out with a large herd of matured animals. 
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You have an opportunity to get acquainted 
with the habits of the stock, what they like 
to eat, just what sort of care seems to produce 
the best results, and to acquire that confidence 
in yourself as a feeder that is so necessary for 
success. No matter how much you read about 
the care of rabbits there is nothing that equals 
experience, even if for a few months. 

The start can be made by purchasing a doe 
of breeding age and have her bred to a good 
buck by the breeder from whom you make the 
purchase. This will give you a litter in thirty 
days at a very cheap figure and you can later 
have the doe bred to another buck and in this 
way start two strains for a very small outlay 
of cash. Buying a breeding age doe will prob- 
ably be more expensive than buying small 
stock because of the value and scarcity of the 
does, but it will save about a year’s time in the 
matter of getting immediate returns. 

Where possible, it is best to buy either a 
pair or a trio of breeding age animals. This 
will give you returns at once and you will be in 
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a position to get returns without the delay nec- 
essary where the start is made under any other 
method. 

The ideal way to make the start is to buy 
two unrelated pairs of breeding age animals. 
This will enable you to start two distinct and 
unrelated strains and cross breed them for 
more than eighteen generations without in- 
breeding once. Where line breeding is to be 
followed, this is the only way to start, as it will 
give you two distinct lines and the character- 
istics of the two strains as shown in the parent 
stock will be perpetuated forever in the off- 
spring. 

It is necessary to be very careful in the mat- 
ter of buying stock. We have already hinted 
at the operations of the dishonest dealer and 
sharper who is not a producer of blooded 
stock, merely a dealer, and who does not hesi- 
tate to do anything short of murder to get 
your money. 

There is really only one way to be safe in 
buying stock and that is to go to recognized 
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breeders and pay them the price they ask for 
their best stock. This stock will be pedigreed 
and by paying an additional dollar you can 
have it registered in the breed book of your 
breed. This will give you something of a line 
on its ancestry. 

If your stock is not good enough to be regis- 
tered, do not buy it, for it is poor policy to 
start out with such stock. The fact that it has 
been refused registration shows that it is not 
Standard in some particular. Breeding from 
such stock would be worse than folly. 

Do not fall into the error of supposing that a 
pedigree is evidence of quality. It may be and 
it may not, for even the best thoroughbreds 
sometimes throw scrubs. Every one should 
know that. The pedigree is valuable only in 
giving you a line on the ancestry behind the 
animal, for blood lines are far more important, 
everything else being equal, than the individ- 
ual specimen. 

Stock should not be purchased unless safe 
delivery is guaranteed by the breeder and the 
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right to return the stock is accorded if not sat- 
isfactory. A breeder who will not give you this 
right proclaims himself to be dishonest from 
the start or to have diseased stock, or both. 

As soon as the rabbits arrive take them to 
some one in the community who knows some- 
thing about good stock and have him pass on 
them, particularly some one who knows the 
breed you have bought. 

If your rabbits sneeze and there is a white 
discharge in the nose or they wheeze when 
breathing, put them in the crate and send them 
back. They are too dear at any price in this 
condition no matter how nice a coat they may 
be wearing or how “cute” they are; likewise 
if they have crooked tails, feet, or if the hair 
on the inside of the front feet is matted and 
rumpled up. These are “weather signs” which 
all experienced breeders recognize at first sight, 
but which sometimes get by the novice and 
beginner. 

But do not be unreasonable in your expecta- 
tions. Remember that a railroad journey is 
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hard on the bunnies; they always lose some 
weight on such a journey and will often look 
poor and scrawny and have rumpled coats 
when they arrive after a long journey. If they 
are otherwise healthy, a couple of weeks’ rest 
and good feeding will put them back in good 
condition. 


Vii 
THE HUTCHES 


THE HUTCHES 


A HvTcH is the quarters sufficient for one 
adult rabbit. They vary in size according to 
the breed to be kept. Small rabbits will thrive 
in smaller hutches than some of the larger 
breeds. Giants, for instance, could hardly 
turn around in a substantial hutch for the 
Polish or Dutch families. : 

For general purposes, it has been found that 
the ideal size hutch for a rabbit is one that is 
slightly longer than it is wide. The actual 
dimensions are not so important as the man- 
ner in which it is built and the general plan. 

The hutch must be kept clean and free from 
dampness. If the general plan is such that 
this will be impossible, it would be better to 
change your plan of building before it is too 
late, as dampnessisfatal to success with rabbits. 

Under improper conditions, the rabbit is 
easily susceptible to colds, so the hutch must 
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be well built in order to prevent the possibility 
of draughts blowing in upon him. This does 
not mean that fresh air should be shut off en- 
tirely from him. As a matter of fact, one 
whole side of the hutch should be left open and 
covered with wire mesh. The rabbit must 
have fresh air and lots of it; what does the 
damage is where there are cracks in all sides of 
the hutch which permit the cold air to blow in 
upon him at all times. 

Do not fall into the error of trying to build a 
hutch that is more of a freak and a fad than a 
practical utensil. Have things for the comfort 
of the stock first and for the ornamentation 
and edification of the attendant second. This, 
in turn, does not mean that your hutches can- 
not be ornamental and designed for beauty. 
I think that if you will look over the illustra- 
tions and the plans submitted herewith for 
practical hutches for the back yard you will 
agree with me that they are not unsightly and 
a disgrace to any yard. What I refer to are 
the faddist hutches one sees so often on the 
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premises of people who seem to have no idea 
at all that rabbits must be kept dry and com- 
fortable and not in manure piles or in the 
accumulated seepage of a week’s droppings. 

The position for the hutches is something 
that is worthy of a great deal of consideration. 
It took me a long time to learn that the direc- 
tion for the hutches to face was the East. 
Fewer storms come from that direction, if one 
lives in the Middle West, than from any other, 
and during the heat of the day the interior of 
the hutches will have more shade than if they 
were to face the South or West, for instance. 

The rabbit, it must be remembered, is a fur- 
bearing animal, hence must have some thought 
and attention during the hot days of summer, 
especially if the thermometer habitually climbs 
to a high figure. 

While some shade over the hutches is desir- 
able, it is not best to put the hutches in a shady 
place. They are apt to be damp most of the 
time. In my own experience, I have found it 
best to build hutches with plenty of clearance 
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between the roof and the top of the hutches so 
that there would be a complete circulation of 
air at all times; also to build them with a wide 
over-hanging roof, so that the interior of the 
hutch will be largely shaded and protected 
from beating storms. 

Of course, where a double row of hutches are 
used under the same roof, that is, back to back, 
as in the Sanderson and other hutches, it is 
best to face one hutch to the South and the 
other to the North. Where the roof is wide and 
overhanging most of the objections to a south- 
ern exposure can be overcome. 

The hutches should always be at least six 
inches off the ground in order to prevent them 
getting damp, as would be the case if they 
rested flat on the ground. 

Where dogs are apt to prove a nuisance, and 
believe me they will do that if there are any in 
your neighborhood, it is better to place them 
at least two feet above the ground, by using 
2x4supports. If you can place them higher, 
so much the better. This only makes them 
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easier to take care of, as the attendant does not 
have to stoop so far to get into the interior of 
the hutch and the measure of additional pro- 
‘ection afforded will certainly pay for the extra 
expense. 

There is nothing that can offer the discour- 
agement that a raid from some neighbor’s dogs 
can. In my own case I have had as many as 
twenty-five fine, husky, pedigreed and regis- 
tered rabbits in the back yard, all worth at 
least $10 each, many of which I had refused to 
sell at any price, destroyed in one raid in just 
one evening’s absence from home. The dogs 
never eat the bunnies—just seem to hunt them 
for the sport (?) there is init. But Experience 
keeps a dear school, and I soon learned to stop 
this nuisance by building the hutches right and 
by taking other precautions which will be men- 
tioned later in this book. 

Build your hutches of good lumber. This 
does not necessarily mean that it must be the 
most expensive lumber that you can find. It 
may be-second-hand lumber. The point is that 
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it must be free from knot holes and cracks, as 
you want an air-tight hutch if possible, one 
that the wind won’t blow through. 

The lumber to be used in making doors and 
frames should preferably be cypress, as it will 
not split when a nail is driven into it. In this 
way they can be made strong and serviceable 
and will be more apt to withstand the attacks 
of enemies than that made of flimsy lumber 
full of splits and cracks. 

A good grade of pine ship-lap will do nicely 
for the hutches and floors, although some 
people seem to prefer to use flooring. There is 
no need to do this unless you have a pocket 
full of money to spend, as flooring is about 
three or four times as expensive as the ordi- 
nary ship-lap would be. 

If you have to use the cheaper grade of 
lumber, or old lumber that is cracked and full 
of knot holes, it can be covered with tar paper 
or rubberoid and the draughts and other dis- 
advantages eliminated in this way. A good 
thing to do, if you want to make the sides of 
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your hutches ornamental, is to cover the old 
lumber with shingles and stain them to con- 
form to the surroundings. 

But whatever the style of your hutch or the 
purpose for which it is intended, keep these 
facts in mind: 

In the first place,.it must be comfortable. 
That means that it is of the proper size, that it 
is as nearly air-tight as it is possible to make a 
hutch. 

In the second place, it must conform to the 
laws of sanitation. It must be easily cleaned 
and kept clean. There is nothing so costly asa 
hutch that cannot be cleaned and disinfected 
promptly and properly at regular intervals. 

In the third place, it must be free from 
dampness and draughts. Damp hutches are 
the forerunners of the dreaded “‘snuffles” and 
other kindred deadly rabbit diseases. Practise 
the ounce of prevention and you will never 
need “cures.” 

This brings us to a consideration of whether 
or not the solid floor in the hutch is the best 
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or whether the slat floor is the best. In the 
first place, I want to say that I have used both 
styles and that while I realize that every man 
has a right to his own opinion, I prefer the 
slat floor for the reason that it is unquestion- 
ably the most sanitary of all. 

The solid floor works all right in the summer 
time, provided you have a good covering of 
sawdust and shavings on the floor to absorb 
the urine, and that you keep the hutches swept 
out at least twice a day. But in the winter, it 
is practically impossible to do this. The urine 
will freeze in the hutches and pile up in this 
fashion on the floor, then when things com- 
mence to thaw out you will find a nice mess in 
the rabbitry. 

On the other hand the slat floor, which is 
made by placing slats at intervals of half an 
inch apart, as stated in the next chapter, is 
clean at all times, winter or summer. The 
droppings fall through to the ground below, 
where they are raked up and taken away at 
regular intervals. This construction in the 
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floor also gives the rabbits more air in the 
summer, affording better ventilation. In the 
winter, the slat floors are bedded with straw or 
marsh hay to a depth of about six inches. This 
cuts off the chances of draughts or cold winds 
blowing up from below and at the same time 
you will find that the droppings will work 
through the hay to a large extent and find their 
way to the ground below. The urine will run 
away before it has a chance to freeze and in 
this way the interior of the hutch, particularly 
the floor, is always dry and clean. 

The solid floor always makes more work in 
keeping the hutches clean because all of the 
droppings have to beremoved by theattendant 
himself. This makes more work, and for the 
busy man whose time is limited, or for the boy 
who has school work most of the year or who 
wants to keep rabbits along with work after 
hours, will find the slat floor a great time saver. 

Of course, where you have your hutches one 
above the other in tiers, you will have to use 
solid floors in all hutches above the ones near- 
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est the ground, because the droppings would 
otherwise drop down to the rabbits in the 
hutches below. 

Many overcome this difficulty by making 
false floors in the hutches above with slats and 
removable boxes similar to drawers to slide 
under them and catch the droppings, but this 
is tedious and expensive’ to say the least. 


VII 
HOW TO BUILD THE HUTCHES 


Pian No. I 


Contains nine hutches. Plan may be adapted to any open shed or 
barn, 


Puan No. II. 


Four hutches, two facing front and back. 


HOW TO BUILD THE HUTCHES 


A tHoROUGH knowledge of carpentry is not 
needed in order to build presentable hutches. 
The main point to keep in mind is to make 
them substantial and practical in every re- 
spect. If they are made of good material and 
neatly done, they will not be a discredit to 
your yard, even though you are not enough of 
a carpenter to put the little finishing touches to 
them that a skilful carpenter could. 

Any boy who can handle a saw and a ham- 
mer can make the hutches which are illustrated 
herewith. There is nothing more to it than 
merely sawing the boards the required length 
and then nailing them together according to 
the plans given. 

Tf you are skilful with the pencil and want to 
design your own hutches, there is nothing to 
prevent your doing so. There are, however, the 
facts mentioned in the preceding chapter which 
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must be kept in mind, if you are to get a good 
hutch. Further than that, the size of space re- 
quired for rabbits should be kept in mind so as 
not to make them too small. 

A nursing doe should have nine or ten square 
feet of floor space for herself and litter. You 
will find that a mature buck requires the same 
space because he is generally more active than 
the young does. So it is a good plan to build 
all hutches the same size and have them uni- 
form in appearance while about it. 

Younger stock will not require as much 
space, and they will not need more space until 
the sexes need separating. As a rule a litter 
can be kept in the hutch in which they were 
born until they are anyway four months of age. 
The young bucks will not reach fighting age 
until five months of age and some breeds even 
later than that. So there is no need of making 
smaller hutches than the standard size required 
for the mature animals, as it is only a waste of 
material and time. 

Where one is pressed for time, an hour or two 
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evenings can be spent on the work in the home 
basement. The hutches can all be built in sec- 
tions and nailed or screwed together in the 
place they are to occupy in a few minutes’ 
time. 

Do not build a large number of hutches until 
you determine just how many rabbits you 
want to raise and feed. It is better to com- 
mence in a small way and gradually expand 
until you have reached the point desired. Rab- 
bits, you ‘know, are entirely different from 
chickens. You can have five generations in 
one year, so it is easily possible to “make 
haste slowly” and still get on famously in less 
than a year. 

Plan No. 1 shows the largest rabbitry which 
would be practical in the average city back- 
yard. It is 6 by 12 feet in size and was built 
on the open shed style. This rabbitry has 
three tiers of hutches, each 214 feet wide by 
4 feet long. A nest box was built in each 
hutch just one foot wide, so that left an out- 
side hutch still 3 feet long. This allowed three 
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hutches to the tier, making nine hutches im all. 
In a rabbitry of this size, one could maintain 
eight breeding does and one buck easily. The 
herd would allow a new litter every week or 
ten days, if one wanted to breed the does the 
year around and as often as possible. 

The cost to build a rabbitry of this nature 
would vary according to the price of lumber 
in different localities. I might add that the 
studding was of 2 by 4 rafters and that the 
shed had double walls made of ship-lap and 
the outside wall was further covered with red- 
wood siding. 

The open front of the shed was covered 
with one inch wire mesh and fitted with a 
door, to permit the attendant to get inside 
and at the same time to keep off dogs and 
other enemies of the rabbits. After the pic- 
ture was taken the lower half of the wire cov- 
ering was reinforced by means of 1 by 2 slats 
which were set six inches apart all across the 
front of the rabbitry. This proved an effective 
barrier against dogs, who sometimes will go 
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through ordinary wire netting as a hot knife 
goes through butter. 

While the cost was about $4 for each hutch, 
it was well worth the outlay of time and ex- 
pense. It provided a damp-proof hutch for 
the winter months and still one that housed a 
large number of rabbits upon a small space of 
ground. 

While some may object to the appearance of 
such a large rabbitry in the back yard, I wish 
to say in frankness that this rabbitry was not 
as ornamental as the others I‘have used. The 
picture was taken in the early spring months 
and does not show the possibilities of such a 
rabbitry. 

In the summer flowers and vines on trellises 
were planted all around this rabbitry, both for 
shade and ornamentation, and it was not half 
as bare and forbidding as it looks here. 

A hutch that will be much more satisfactory 
for the back yard fancier who wishes to keep 
only a few rabbits for the family table, or for 
the boy who wants a small number of rabbits 
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for spending money purposes, is contained in 
Plan No. 2. 

This hutch was originally designed by a 
California breeder named Sanderson. While 
the hutch plan given herewith is very similar 
to the original hutch, the dimensions have been 
changed in nearly every instance in order to 
fit the needs of my own back yard at the time 
the hutch was built. It is a more compact 
hutch under the present plan and much neater 
in appearance, and has all the advantages it 
ever had. 

It occupies a space of ground just 4 by 6 
feet in size with a nest box extending over 
which is 18 inches wide and 4 feet long. This 
nest box is really too large and may be made 
smaller with equally good results. A smaller 
nest box would keep warmer in cold weather 
and be more desirable for that reason, as well 
as being less expensive to build. 

The bottom of the floor is just 2 feet off the 
ground and the hutch itself is 18 inches high 
and there is a roof 6 inches higher at the peak 
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and extending 18 inches.from the sides of the 
hutch. This hutch really contains four sepa- 
rate and distinct hutches, two being equipped 
with nest boxes. It is possible to provide a 
battery of nest boxes on the other end of the 
hutch and have all four hutches so equipped, 
but where you have a buck a nest box is not 
needed. 

This hutch can be constructed for around 
$2 or $3 per hutch, that is $8 to $12 for the en- 
tire structure, according to the materials used 
and the price thereof in your community. It 
is light, easily moved, compact, easily cleaned 
and sanitary, and requires less labor to main- 
tain than any hutch that we have used. 

There is a center partition made of solid 
ship-lap lumber which divides the hutch into 
two compartments. These compartments are 
further divided by the open hay rack shown in 
the center of the picture. This hay rack is 
open and hay can be fed the rabbits without 
opening the doors. 

The doors are on hinges so that they will 
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open outward and downward, and above each 
hay rack there is a rest shelf for the doe, to 
enable her to get away from the youngsters 
who have a continual appetite once they com- 
mence to run around in the hutch. 

The other side of the hutch has the same 
appearance as the side shown in the picture, 
The floor is made of 1 by 1 slats set half an 

_ Inch apart and the center partition rests on top 
of these slats. The floor in the nest box is 
made solid in order to afford plenty of pro- 
tection to the youngsters in cold weather. 
Young rabbits, you know, are not brooded as a 
hen broods her chicks, so it is necessary to take 
every precaution to keep them warm. The 
mother doe will pull all of her fur off that it is 
possible to pull out to keep them warm, but 
sometimes, even then, they will freeze. The 
only young rabbits that I have ever lost were 
frozen. 

Complete plans for this hutch, as well as for 
the others mentioned, are given herewith. 

This hutch, providing asit does, four hutches, 
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will enable the back yard breeder to keep at 
least two breeding does, one buck and still 
have an extra hutch for the use of the grow- 
ing stock. By a very conservative manage- 
ment the breeder should be able to keep one 
table supplying a family of five in no need of 
meat and still have several rabbits to sell fre- 
quently to pay the cost of feed and some re- 
turn on the investment. 

Another hutch of similar size and affording 
the same results as to yearly production is 
shown in Plan No. 3. This hutch also has 
four separate hutches, but it has the arrange- 
ment of having two hutches above those which 
are nearer the ground. 

It is 3 by 6 feet in size and 4 feet 9 inches 
high. Each hutch is just 3 by $ feet in size. 
No nest boxes are built in but the breeder will 
have to provide removable nest boxes about 
18 inches square and 1 foot high which can 
be put in the hutch when occasion warrants it. 

By using an awning as shown in the illustra- 
tion the interior of the hutches can be shaded 
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from the sun and from severe rains, as the roof 
does not overhang in this style of hutch suffi- 
ciently to afford the necessary protection. 

The doors are merely frames covered with 
one inch wire mesh and on hinges. The upper 
hutches have solid floors sloping three inches 
to the back to provide drainage and the floor 
of the two lower hutches is of slats. This 
affords the ideal arrangement for such a style 
hutch. It is probably not as ornamental] as 
the hutch shown in Plan No. 2 and it does not 
occupy as much space, but where one desires 
a hutch of this type and size, there is no plan 
that can be used to better advantage. 

An improvement might be made by cutting 
down the height, as I have found that hutches 
18 inches high are just as practical as those 
two feet high. This would save one foot in 
the height of the hutch over all. 

There are many other styles of hutches and 
rabbitries that may be built, but there is no 
series of general plans that will suit the fancier 
better. 
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Many people who have barns, sheds or large 
garages have constructed rows of hutches along 
one side of these buildings. While this may 
provide hutch room at a minimum of expense 
there are many reasons why this is an un- 
desirable way to proceed. 

In the first place, rabbits do not thrive in 
indoor rabbitries. That has been proved again 
and again. There is nothing that equals the 
outdoor hutch. The rabbit is an outdoor 
animal and even though he is highly domes- 
ticated that does not alter the facts. He must 
have fresh air and plenty of it. Where the air 
is poor or the rabbitry is poorly ventilated, 
you will find the quarters invariably damp and 
heavy. This breeds disease germs and in the 
course of time the stock will sicken and die. 

It also retards the constitutional vigor of 
the stock and losses of the young are frequent. 
There is only one hutch and that is the outdoor 
hutch. If you want to use an old shed or barn 
rip out one whole side of it in order to afford 
this ventilation and light. The rabbit, in order 
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to be healthy need not be kept in the sunshine, 
but he must at least breathe the air on which 
the sun shines. 


CompLetE WorRKING PLANS AND SPECIFICA- 
TIONS FOR THESE HuTCHES. 


Thayer Hutch—Lumber: 
7 pieces 44" x 6” x 16’ Redwood siding 
9 pieces 1”x 3” x 12’ 
lpiece 2”x 4” x 16’ ripped rough 
2pieces 1”x 4” x 16’ 
1 piece 1” x 10” x 12’ 
6 pieces 1”x 4” x 14’ matched flooring 
6 pieces 1” x 3” x 10’ 


Hardware: 
6 pairs 2” butts 
15 lin. feet 1” wire mesh, 18” wide 
1 pound 6d nails 
1 pound 10d nails 
1 pound shingle nails 


Sanderson Hutch. Lumber: 
4 pieces 1” x 8” x 10’ lpiece 1”x 6”x10' 
2 pieces 2” x 3” x 19’ 5pieces 1"x 2”x10' 
2 pieces 1”x 3” x 16’ 2pieces 1”x Q”x 14’ 
13 pieces 1” x 3” x 14’ lpiece 1” x 12”x 16’ 
1 piece 1” x 10” x 19’ 9 pieces 34” x 2" x 16’ 


Hardware: 
5 pairs 2” x 2” butts 
1614” x 214" carriage bolts 
2 pounds 6d nails 
4 square prepared roofing 
2A lin. feet 1” wire mesh, 18” wide 
‘116 galvanized staples 
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IX 


IMPORTANT CONSIDERA- 
TIONS 


Lieut, Arry Hutcn ror Mitp Cumates. 


Contains four separate hutches. 


* 


Canvas Curtains Arrorp Snape on Hot Days. 


Accommodates four breeding does. 


IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS 


THERE are a few important considerations 
essential to success in rabbit raising which are 
so vital that it was deemed advisable to put 
them in a separate chapter in order that the 
novice would not overlook them. They are 
also arranged in note form for handy reference 
in the future. They pertain to every phase of 
rabbit keeping. 

Houtcues. Allow nine to ten square feet of 
space for each adult rabbit or nursing doe. 

Face the rabbitry or hutches preferably to 
the East as the hutches will only catch the 
morning sun and will not be hot during the 
heat of the day. 

Provide muslin or canvas curtains to drop 
over the open side of the hutch during storms 
and rains in order to keep the interior dry. 
They can also be used when cold winds are 
blowing directly into the hutch. At all other 
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times they should be taken away, as cold alone 
will not hurt the animals. 

Keep the hutches dry at all times. Where 
you have solid floors use two inches of saw- 
dust or sand and cover this with three or four 
inches of good, clean straw. The bedding 
should be only sawdust in summer. If the 
weather is unusually cold, put a pile of straw 
in the nest box or one corner of the hutch for 
the rabbits to burrow in. 

Keep the hutch dishes clean at all times. 
Water crocks should be scoured once a week 
the year around. Feed dishes should be simi- 
larly cleaned. 

Droprines. Remove all droppings at least 
once a day the year around. If you have solid 
floors use an old hoe to scrape them clean. The 
droppings should not be piled up near the 
hutches or under it, as a certain amount of 
evaporation takes place which is not good for 
the stock to breathe. It is better to spade 
them into the garden soil at once, or around 
the flowers and shrubs, or sprinkle them over 
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the lawn. This is the proper solution of the 
problem in the winter. Rabbit droppings are 
even better than sheep manure for lawns. 

Hay Racks. Hay racks can be built out of 
wire and placed in each hutch. They will save 
feed and prevent the rabbits soiling it as they 
will do if it is placed in the floor of the hutch. 
In the use of hay racks—they eat it only as 
wanted and you will soon find that the use of 
racks will cut your hay bills down one-third 
at least. There are several good racks on the 
market for about fifty cents each and if you do 
not care to make your own you will find that it 
is money well spent to buy them. 

Freep Crocks. The best feed dish to use is 
the regular rabbit crock which can be pro- 
cured at any seed house or supply dealer. 
These are glazed to make cleaning easy and 
they are flat enough to prevent tipping and the 
consequent loss of the mash or grain. 

Do not use galvanized or tin dishes, as they 
are unsatisfactory for rabbits. They are too 
hard to keep clean and that is a prime neces- 
sity with rabbits. 
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Stock. Start with as good stock ¥s you can 
afford. It is better to put all of your money in 
one good doe and pay to have her bred to a 
good buck, rather than to scatter the pur- 
chasing power over a number of inferior ani- 
mals. Remember that “like produces like” 
and it is never truer than in the breeding of 
rabbits. The better the stock you start with 
the better your chances of success and the 
greater the income you will make from them. 
You cannot produce fancy stock that will com- 
mand a good price from scrub breeders. 

Disease. As soon as you notice a rabbit 
that appears to be sickly, isolate it from the 
rest of the herd and keep it there until you are 
sure as to what is the matter with it. Most 
rabbit diseases are contagious and will soon 
spread through the whole rabbitry if not taken 
in hand at once. 

Unless the specimen is especially valuable, 
it is better to kill the rabbit at once, especially 
if it appears to be suffering from a cold or 
“snufies.” This disease is treated more at 
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length in a subsequent chapter, but this is a 
point that must be kept in mind. 

SANITATION. Sanitation is the preventive 
of most rabbit evils and diseases. Keep things 
clean. Your success depends upon that. And 
not only be clean, but disinfect the hutches at 
least once a week. Do not use coal tar disin- 
fectants as they are repugnant to the rabbit’s 
sense of smell. Use pine oil disinfectants or 
those having a sweet smell. Special rabbit 
disinfectants are to be found in every supply 
dealer’s stock. 

Disinfect thoroughly. This means getting in 
all corners of the hutch and nest boxes. A 
small spray pump can be purchased for fifty 
cents at any seed house and it will be worth 
many times its cost to you. 

Youne Stock. Do not disturb the newly 
arrived litter until the second or third day and 
then be very sure that the strong light does 
not fall directly upon them as it may cause 
blindness. Count the litter and destroy the 
small, puny ones. 
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If a nurse doe is to be used, remove the ex- 
cess and put them with the new doe. Do it 
quietly and try not to excite her interest. It 
is best to give her a good feed of green food 
and she will generally not pay any attention to 
you. 

In Buyine Stock. Do not let the flashy ap- 
peals of the dishonest dealer drag you into the 
net that has been spread. Take all extrava- 
gant claims and inducements to make you buy 
with a grain of salt. The best plan is to pass 
up the sharper and get in direct touch with a 
bona fide breeder. There are plenty of these 
in every locality and they have built up their 
business by honest dealing. Seek them out. 

Kinpuine Tm. Does kindle 30 days after 
being bred, generally right to the hour. The 
nest box should be available for the doe a 
week before she is due and plenty of straw 
should be placed in the hutch in order that 
she may have it to build the nest. Do not 
have so much that she will stuff the nest box 
so full that she can’t get into it. The doe will 
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make her nest all the way from a week to an 
hour before kindling. 

If it is exceptionally cold, some light cotton 
batting can be used to keep the litter warm, by 
pulling it in small bits and placing it over the 
youngsters in the same manner that the doe 
has used her own fur. 

SAWDUST AND SAND. Some light material 
such as sawdust or sand must be on hand at all 
times to use in keeping the floors of the hutches 
dry, particularly if they are solid. Such pre- 
cautions will be unnecessary if you are using 
slat floors. Once a week, twice a week in 
damp weather, use a light sprinkling of air- 
slacked lime on the floors to dry them up and 
kill such disease germs as may be lurking there. 

PrepicREEs. In order to succeed in the 
breeding of rabbits for sale, it is necessary to 
keep a pedigree record. That is, a record of 
their ancestory. Pedigree blanks can be pur- 
chased in book form at any dealer’s supply 
house. Always keep a carbon copy of all 
pedigrees for future reference. They will be 
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invaluable for your mating records and sale 
records. 

Runways. Runways are unnecessary for 
rabbits. They do not need grass parks. If 
you put them out in a grass park they will 
soon dig out and get away. Where you are 
training young stock for show purposes, par- 
ticularly Belgian hares, it is a good plan to 
have a long narrow hutch for them to run 
around in. For meat stock, however, better 
results are obtained by keeping them in ordi- 
nary sized hutches. 

Satt. All rabbits need plenty of salt. It 
can be fed in the mash each day, or better still 
a piece of rock salt can be placed in the hutch, 
or regular prepared rabbit salt nailed to the 
side of the hutch. This will give the rabbits 
an opportunity to partake of it as they desire. 

Does. At all times guard against the pos- 
sibility of dogs getting near the rabbitry and 
destroying your herd. The author has had 
some heart-breaking experiences along this line. 

All hutches should be protected by strong 
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lattice or woven wire fences, in addition to hav- 
ing strong mesh wire over all openings. A 
fence around the hutches should offer protec- 
tion against ordinary dogs, but you cannot be 
too careful about this. Most dogs that raid 
the rabbitries seem to be extraordinary dogs. 

I have had them pull inch boards off a rab- 
bitry held by six inch nails. I have had them 
tear off doors which were bolted downon hinges 
and strong locks. I have had them destroy 
as many as twenty-one rabbits in one evening, 
worth about two hundred and fifty dollars. 

They always appear at unexpected times, 
generally when you are away from home, and 
the fancier should not neglect to take every 
precaution to protect his herd and his invest- 
ment. No matter how much faith you may 
have in your hutches, put up a protecting 
fence. If you do not, you will some day, much 
to your regret. 

Keep your eye on the airedales and the big 
fellows. The little dogs can’t do any damage 
if your hutches are off the ground, as they 
should be. 
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THE CARE OF RABBITS 


Tue care which the rabbits receive has 
everything to do with the success of the ven- 
ture. And the measure of care which must be 
applied cannot be understood until the fancier 
has an intelligent idea as to just what sort an 
animal the rabbit is, and what is necessary to 
make it produce as it should. 

While housing and feeding and general care 
have a great deal to do with success in rabbit 
raising, it is not these factors alone that will 
determine the success of the venture. 

- Feeders know that some men can feed ani- 
mals more than others do and are still unable 
to get any gains in weight out of them. Two 
men may feed exactly the same ration, even 
down to the same weights in food fed and one 
of them will have a tremendous success, while 
the other will be unable to get any gains out 
of his stock. 
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It is not the ration that governs entirely, 
but it is the manner in which it is used and 
applied to the raising of rabbits that counts. 

The point we are trying to make is that 
regularity is what produces such wonderful 
results in rabbit raising, or in the feeding of any 
animal. Your ration must be right, of course, 
but the best ration in the world will not com- 
pensate for irregularity and improper care. 
Stock breeders who habitually bring fine speci- 
mens to the shows and fairs will tell you that 
regularity in the care of their animals and in 
the feeding of them is the secret of their success. 
This certainly applies to the raising of rabbits. 

Be regular at all odds. If you are going to 
feed the rabbits when you have time, it would 
be better not to start raising them at all. It 
is not so much what you feed or how much 
you feed or how nicely you clean out the 
hutches when you do clean them that counts, 
as it is how regular you are about the work. 

The domesticated rabbit is not the same 
animal as the wild rabbit, we have made that 
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statement before, but there is a comparison 
between the two that is worth noting. The 
wild rabbit is not as regular in his habits as 
the hutch rabbit under proper care. Conse- 
quently, it does not develop into the animal 
that the hutch rabbit does. If you do not 
believe this, get a couple of young wild rab- 
bits, put them in hutches and feed them 
regularly along with your other stock, and 
when they are matured note the difference 
between them and their wild brothers and 
sisters. ‘There will be added weight, better 
appearance and a more upstanding look in 
their eyes. The only difference has been in 
care and attention. 

The rabbit is the last animal on earth that 
can be neglected. If you are going to have 
social parties and trips away from home or 
outside duties that are apt to cause you to 
want to “skip” the daily fifteen minutes with 
the rabbits at the usual time, it is better to 
erase the idea of keeping rabbits from your 
mind. 
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On the other hand, I would not have the 
would-be fancier jump to the conclusion that 
the rabbit is a frail animal and one that must 
be handled with gloves on. It is not that sort 
of an animal at all. It is, in fact, extremely 
hardy and will stand all sorts of abuse. In 
fact, I sometimes marvel that the rabbit con- 
tinues to live at all in the hands of some 
people. 

But I take it that the busy man or the boy 
who is thinking of raising a few rabbits wishes 
to treat them squarely and do all that he 
can to make a success of the venture. Hence 
the emphasis on the need of regular care and 
attention. 

Rabbits require feeding only twice a day 
as a rule. It matters little as to just what 
time they are fed. They can be fed early in 
the morning or the last thing before the busi- 
ness man goes to the office or the boy leaves 
for school. And the evening feeding can be 
at any time convenient to the attendant, but 
the point is to feed at the same hour every 
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day once you get the rabbits accustomed to 
being fed at that time. 

It takes but little to “throw them off feed” 
and generally it is lack of regularity that does 
the trick. And another point should be noted 
im this connection. Once you find a ration 
that suits your pocketbook and the rabbits, 
hesitate a long time before you change it and 
then do it very gradually. A sudden change of 
feed will react in the development of the 
rabbit. 

It takes but a little time to care for them, 
when it is done regularly. I find it most con- 
venient to clean out the hutches each morning 
before breakfast. As soon as breakfast is pre- 
pared, I leave them and then when getting 
ready to go to work, give them the morning 
feeding. This takes only a very few minutes. 
For a small hutch of only four compartments 
one could easily do this work im five to ten 
minutes. 

They will then require no more attention 
until evening. Of course, where there are 
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nursing does, they will require a noon feeding, 
as mentioned elsewhere, but that can generally 
be arranged for. If the business man is not 
home at noon he can generally persuade the 
good wife to do it for him, or else some of the 
boys in the neighborhood. When a boy is 
running the rabbitry for spending money, he 
can do the work himself, if he is home for 
lunch. But if this is not possible, some ar- 
rangement can usually be worked out to take 
care of the bunnies in fine shape. 

There is such little routine to the work 
that it is more than repaid by being regular. 
Then if you are a true fancier and naturally 
love the animals you will never find the work 
of caring for the rabbits a drudge or a burden. 
It will be a pleasure even in the most severe 
weather. 

Women make excellent rabbit fanciers. 
They seem to be more regular in their habits 
and more thorough in the care they bestow 
upon them. This is one reason why the aver- 
age woman is a better hand at raising chickens 
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or in producing flowers that bloom than a man 
is. So if the lady of the house once becomes 
interested in the project, you may be sure 
that she will be glad to give old mother doe a 
feeding now and then. 

Where hay racks are provided large enough 
to hold a quantity of hay it is often not neces- 
sary to feed the evening ration of hay at all. 
Sometimes filling the rack twice a week will be 
sufficient. Once in a while the evening feed 
is changed, as noted elsewhere, but the actual 
work in caring for the rabbits is so slight that 
the man who really has the right stuff in his 
makeup need not worry about the timerequired. 
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WE HAVE already hinted in a general way 
as to the sort of a ration required for rabbits. 
The domesticated rabbit is a very rapid grower. 
He is a meat animal and he must be fed in 
much the same manner as a beef animal. This 
should be kept in mind at all times. 

That means that he needs a balanced ration 
composed of the proper elements of concen- 
trates, roughage and succulent food. It has 
always seemed to me that the reason why so 
many people have trouble with their rabbits 
is that they do not take this fact into con- 
sideration. They try to feed green food alone, 
or grain alone or hay alone, and expect the 
rabbit to get along famously on such a ration. 

If you stop to think that no man could 
live on oats alone and make a good develop- 
ment, you will begin to see why the rabbits 
cannot be expected to do something that is 
contrary to Nature. 
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Getting the results out of the herd is merely 
a matter of supplying the proper raw material 
in the form of feed, and the rabbits will con- 
vert it into meat in a more efficient manner 
than any animal you ever had anything to 
do with. 

During my first summer with rabbits I fell 
into the error so many people do by supposing 
that the rabbit did not need anything but 
green food. I was very lucky that summer. 
The rabbits got along all right and seemed to 
grow nicely. But later in the season I found 
that they were under weight for their age. 
They had not had the proper ration. 

What does the rabbit eat, is a question 
most frequently asked by beginners. The 
adult rabbit will eat almost anything that is 
wholesome and sweet. They like carrots, 
beets, whole and rolled oats, stale bread, 
skim milk, clover and alfalfa hay, timothy, 
straw, dandelions, lettuce, lawn clippings, 
wheat bran, alfalfa meal, in short, almost any- 
thing that it is possible for them to eat. 
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Feeding the adult rabbit is not a hard 
proposition. The rabbit has now reached its 
weight and proper development for its breed 
and all that is contemplated by the feeding is 
to maintain it in this condition. 

Where you are feeding pregnant does, a 

little different arrangement as to the quantity 
fed is made, as does expecting a litter should 
be allowed to eat all that they want. 
- For other adult stock, however, it is best to 
feed them a regular allowance sufficient to 
maintain flesh and condition and not feed 
them more. To overfeed will induce bowel 
trouble and make the rabbits fat and flabby. 
No rabbit, to be desirable for show or breeding, 
should be allowed to get fat. They should be 
just well filled out for their frame. 

Two and one-half ounces of whole oats per 
adult rabbit is the proper feeding for the 
morning. This is just a good double handful. 
If you can get rolled oats at a figure cheap 
enough to warrant its use it will be better for 
them, as there is not so much fiber as in the 
whole oats. 
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The rabbits will lke a change, so every 
other morning alternate the feeding with a 
mash made by soaking whole oats over night 
in water. This is to soften the hulls and give 
the oats greater bulk. Then drain off the 
surplus water and add as much wheat bran as 
oats and then put in as much alfalfa meal. 
The bran and alfalfa meal is dry when mixed 
in with the oats and they absorb the excess 
moisture so that the mash is crumbly and not 
sloppy. Salt this mixture to taste, about a 
tablespoonful of salt to twenty rabbits. Give 
three ounces to each adult rabbit. Nursing 
does should have all they and the litter will 
eat. 

If you can procure ground beet pulp add 
it to the mash after soaking over night. It 
will further balance the ration and add much 
to its value, besides cheapening it considerably. 

The rabbits are given fresh water with each 
feeding and if the water crocks are dirty they 
should be scalded out thoroughly. Do not 
expect the rabbit to drink filthy water. It 
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will not do it because it is one of the cleanest 
animals in existence and it will not drink con- 
taminated water or eat bad food unless starved 
to it. 

No more feeding is necessary until night 
when a good-sized handful of clover or alfalfa 
hay should be given to each rabbit. It is hard 
to say off hand just how much each animal 
should have. That is a matter of the indi- 
vidual rabbit and of observation. The rabbit 
should have all that it will eat up clean in the 
night and no more or less. 

Alfalfa hay, while a little more expensive 
in the Middle West and Eastern portion of the 
United States than any other hay, is undoubt- 
edly the best hay to use, as it contains a better 
feeding value than clover, having about three 
times the protein content that clover has. 

One summer I conducted an experiment 
with peanut hay as a forage for rabbits and 
I consider it the equal if not superior to 
alfalfa. If you live in the South or are where 
you can secure peanut hay for your rabbits, 
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use it by all means. It keeps them in better 
condition and gives a decidedly delicious flavor 
to the meat of the commercial stock. It is 
profitable to raise it for this very purpose, if 
you are situated so that it can be done. You 
will get two crops from the venture, peanuts 
and hay, besides adding to the fertility of your 
soil, as the peanut is a legume like clover and 
alfalfa and adds more to the soil than it takes 
away. 

Some successful breeders only feed their 
stock once a day and they keep the hay before 
the rabbits at all times in hay racks. This is 
probably a desirable thing to do where the 
labor element is a serious problem, but it is 
a matter of individual preference. 

Twice a week at least give the adult rabbit 
one large carrot for breakfast as a tonic. 
They like nothing better and in winter it is 
especially valuable in keeping the stock in 
condition. If you have a small garden space, 
you can raise enough carrots for this purpose, 
or a dime’s worth a week should supply the 
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small family rabbitry with the necessary 
tonic. It is money well spent. 

As for green food, it can be fed the adult 
rabbits with less likelihood of disastrous re- 
sults than is true in the case of young stock. 

It is better to consider the green food as 
merely an element in the ration. During the 
summer, I alternate the hay evenings with 
green clover, lettuce, chicory or dandelion 
leaves. 

The dandelion makes an excellent break- 
fast for the rabbit on summer mornings and 
can take the place of the carrots which are 
given during the winter. Dandelions are an 
excellent kidney regulator and if your rabbits 
seem to be “off feed” or discharging “red” 
water, a feeding or two of dandelions will 
soon put them back in condition. 

In feeding green food, however, some pre- 
cautions must be observed. It must be fed 
fresh and must not be allowed to stand in a 
basket or pile for any length of time before 
feeding. It will heat and become sour and 
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cause you a nice lot of trouble if fed in that 
fashion. Feed it promptly and give only what 
the stock will eat up clean. 

Now a word about cabbage. There seems 
to be an impression among beginners that 
cabbage is the ideal green food for rabbits, 
because most of us have noticed now greedily 
the wild cotton tail goes after the cabbage in 
our gardens. 

The rabbit likes cabbage and will eat it 
greedily, but it is not desirable for the reason 
that it has a severe effect upon the kidneys. 
Furthermore it causes a terrible odor around 
the hutches. Lettuce, dandelions or chicory 
leaves are all as good as cabbage and they do 
not have this injurious effect upon the kid- 
neys, so cabbage should not be fed at all, or 
only very sparingly at most. It is apt to 
throw all of your stock into diseased condi- 
tions which the beginner cannot cope with. 

Feed the rabbits intelligently and do not 
overfeed. It hurts the rabbits and your 
pocketbook as well. Do all that you should 
in the way of feeding, but why do more? 
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Market feeding means that the stock is 
intended for meat purposes, to be sold for 
that purpose to local markets or else to be 
used upon the table of the breeder. For this 
reason, a little different feeding is required 
than where the purpose is to mature breeding 
stock and merely keep them in good condition 
so long as they are used in the hutches. 

The frying age, which is the best age at 
which to sell or use rabbits for the table, is 
from twelve to sixteen weeks of age. There 
is less waste at this stage of their development 
than if they are used earlier. It is possible, 
however, to have them on the table when 
they are only two months old. Keeping them 
longer enables the breeder to obtain full return 
from his feed and also to judge correctly the 
worth of an individual for breeding purposes. 
A good breeder should not go into the pot as 
it is a waste of time and money to do this. 
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The purpose in market feeding is to encour- 
age just as rapid a growth as possible in order 
to get the fullest weight and development 
from the stock at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. It is in market feeding that regularity 
is most important. 

While it should never be advisable to at- 
tempt to force the growing stock for weight, 
we do not proceed along the leisurely way 
that we do when feeding for breeding stock. 
We do not limit the ration to a certain amount 
per day, but give the youngsters all that they 
can eat, just so long as it is not dangerous. 

One has to be careful with the growing 
stock, especially right after they are weaned, 
that they do not get too much to eat. They 
are not only apt to have digestive troubles, 
but also to be pot-bellied, which is caused by 
the intestinal tract growing too fast for the 
rest of the body. This is generally fatal to 
the little fellows. 

Market stock must have the mash men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter and they 
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should have all that they will eat at all times. 
They should also have plenty of clover or 
alfalfa hay and must be liberally treated with 
good green food, either dandelions or chicory 
being the best. 

They also need plenty of fresh water at all 
times, and should have a lump of hard rabbit 
salt in the hutch. 

Do not overcrowd them, but give them 
sufficient room. Three or four to the hutch 
will be sufficient. 

Keep things clean and sweet and sanitary. 
The heavy feeding is apt to cause some mash 
to be left in the dishes from time to time. 
Be sure that it does not remain long during 
hot weather, as it will sour and cause trouble. 
At each feeding, the mash remaining should 
be emptied out and thrown away, as it is not 
half the waste that allowing it to remain may 
develop into. 

With market stock, it is better to cut down 
slightly on the amount fed in the morning 
and put in an extra feeding at noon. There 
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is nothing better for the noon feeding than 
skim milk and stale bread. This will cause 
faster development in the growing stock than 
~ almost anything else that can be given. 

If you are unable to procure skim milk ex- 
cept at a figure too high to warrant its use 
it would be best to give the mash in the morn 
ing and a feeding of whole or rolled oats at 
noon and hay at night. 

Whatever the ration you determine upon, 
stick to it and be regular in the feeding. It is 
best not to change rations right in the midst 
of feeding your young stock. 

The market animals will be nursed by the 
mother doe until eight weeks old. This 
means that you will only have to feed them 
a month or six weeks after weaning before 
they are ready for the pot. Of course, they 
will eat quite a bit along with the doe during 
the time that they are still nursing, and during 
this portion of the feeding period they will be 
getting more or less milk from her along with 
the other ration. 
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But if it is at all possible, some milk should 
be given if only enough to soak up a few pieces 
of bread. 

There are several milk mashes upon the 
market designed entirely for rabbit feeding and 
if you cannot have fresh milk in the ration, 
it would be a good idea to go to a feed store 
and buy this rabbit mash to feed at noon, or 
to mix in with your other mash and feed it 
at the morning feeding. 

Use intelligence in handling your youngsters. 
The feeding of market animals is something 
that requires a great deal of study and thought. 
You will find men spending their lives trying 
to solve the problem successfully. Watch the 
costs and try to feed as cheap a ration as 
possible, but at the same time do not sacrifice 
the elements necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of the stock. You are producing meat 
to eat and you want to do it efficiently. That 
is never done by cheating the animal you are 
feeding. . 
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Tue feeding of nursing does does not differ 
materially from the feeding of other rabbits, 
except as to the quantity and time of feeding. 
There is also a noon feeding of stale bread 
and milk included which is not necessary in 
the case of other adult rabbits. 

The care of the nursing doe should not com- 
mence when her litter arrives, but should com- 
mence from the day that she is bred. By this 
we mean that during the time the litter is 
being produced and before birth, the doe must 
be given the proper elements in her ration to 
produce these young if she is to bring forth a 
good litter of healthy youngsters. 

Too often the loss of young stock is due to 
lack of proper feeding during the pregnancy 
of the doe. This and improper breeding are 
about ninety per cent of the reasons why 
young rabbits seem to turn up their feet and 


die for no apparent reason. 
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While most adult stock is limited in the 
amount fed, there should be no limit to the 
amount fed the pregnant doe. By this we 
mean that she should have all that she will 
eat. Do not be foolish and allow her to gorge 
herself, but if you will watch, her carefully 
you will notice that as the time of delivery 
approaches she will eat more and more. Let 
her have what she wants and all that she 
seems to have an appetite for. 

Failing in this you may suffer the sad expe- 
rience of having the doe eat her young as 
soon as they arrive. This may be caused by 
the doe being too fat at the time she is bred, 
but in the majority of cases it is due to under 
nourishment and inability to get something 
to eat as soon as she has delivered her young. 

As soon as the doe has been bred, put her 
in a clean hutch where she will be quiet and 
free from annoyance during her thirty-day 
period of pregnancy. Feed her regularly as 
recommended for adult stock, but be sure to 
give her a little green food to eat every day. 
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If you do this you will find that the green 
food will agree better with the youngsters, 
later, than if you start in after the doe has 
commenced to nurse them. 

Do not feed a ration of too much concen- 
trates such as grain. Be sure that she has 
plenty of roughage in the form of hay and 
plenty of bulk in the form of wheat bran and 
alfalfa meal. She needs this bulky matter to 
balance the concentrates and to give frame 
and bone to the developing youngsters. 

Three or four days before the youngsters 
arrive, commence to feed her stale bread and 
milk at noon. This is to be sure that she will 
have plenty of milk when the time of nursing 
starts. If the doe has a large litter of five or 
six she will need this help throughout the 
nursing period as the average doe, even though 
she be a good milker, does not have enough to 
adequately supply a large litter. 

The balance of the feeding should be as 
recommended for adult stock with the excep- 
tion that a doe with litter must have a con- 
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stantly increasing amount of mash and hay in 
order to keep herself and litter in good condi- 
tion. The little fellows will come out of the 
nest box in about two weeks and commence 
to nibble at things and want to eat everything 
they can find, so it will be necessary, then, to 
increase the amount of the mash. During 
the third and fourth weeks after delivery the 
nursing doe and litter will need fourteen 
ounces of mash every morning and all the 
hay they will eat at night. During the second 
month they will need twenty-eight ounces of 
mash and more hay, and during the third 
month you will have to feed even more than 
this. If at this time you are feeding them for 
market, proceed as recommended in the pre- 
ceding chapter. 

If you wish to develop them for breeding 
stock, feed them as you do during the second 
month, that is, all they will clean up quickly at 
each feeding. It will not be necessary to give 
the noon feeding of bread and milk, although 
where it is possible it is highly desirable. 
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In the matter of hay, let them have all 
that they will clean up. A hay rack is better 
for the feeding of young stock and you can 
keep it full at all times. Otherwise they may 
not have enough at times and suffer for want 
of what they need. 

The nursing doe, if handled intelligently, 
will be back in pretty good condition at the 
end of a week’s rest after weaning her stock 
and she may be bred again. If she has been 
underfed during the nursing period she will 
be poor and scrawny and in poor condition 
to breed. Breeding her when she is run down 
will have only one result, namely, poor off- 
spring, youngsters that will droop and die by 
the wayside from no apparent cause whatever. 
It pays to take care of your breeding does. 
They are the producers in your herd. 
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THERE is not much to be said on feeding 
young stock that has not already been touched 
in the other chapters upon feeding. There is 
a need for serious consideration, however, of 
the matter of feeding green feed. 

It should be remembered that green feed is 
not only succulent but also a very severe drain 
on any animal when a change from grain and 
hay to green pasturage,is made. It has a 
decided laxative effect and often gives cattle, 
for instance, diarrhoea or the “‘scours.” 

With rabbits, green feed has this laxative 
effect and unless handled intelligently it will 
serve to throw them off feed and perhaps give 
the fancier some little trouble. 

In the case of young stock, there is a serious 
disagreement as to the matter of feeding it at 
all. Some breeders contend that better re- 
sults are obtained by not feeding green food 
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to young stock at all, but that it is better to 
continue them on a strict diet of grain, hay 
and milk. 

Young stock which have been fed green 
food in an improper state or who have had 
too much of it, very often suffer from a dis- 
order of the digestive tract which is known as 
“slobbers.” This disease is‘ generally fatal, 
and while serious in its effects even where not 
fatal, it is something that should occur very 
rarely if the stock have the proper ration. 

In discussing the feeding of nursing does 
we mentioned the desirability of feeding the 
nursing doe some green food each day in order 
to accustom the youngsters to it in her milk. 
The reason for this was that if the doe was 
not fed green food during pregnancy a sudden 
change to it while she was nursing would 
cause trouble among the youngsters. 

The doe should have a green food every 
day, but as soon as the young stock commence 
to run around in the hutch, you will have to 
remove the doe to another hutch while you 
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are feeding her the green food, as the young- 
sters will nibble at it and get into trouble. 

Young stock should not have a single bit of 
green food until they are at least two months 
old and it should be fed very sparingly even 
then. It is better to wait until they are three 
months old to commence feeding the green 
element in the ration direct to them. 

Then start out on dandelions or chicory or 
small quantities of lettuce and gradually feed 
more until they are used to it. By feeding a 
small quantity until they are accustomed to 
it, there is less likelihood of trouble occurring. 
And if it does seem to disagree with them it 
can be stopped until the trouble seems over. 

You have to use your observation and your 
wits in this matter. There is no need to pass 
up green food entirely for the reason that it 
may cause trouble. The point is to use it 
because it is valuable in the ration, but to 
use it intelligently. 

Never feed green food that is partially 
wilted or wet from rains or dew. Get your 
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green food after the dew has gone off the grass 
in the morning or before or after rains. If 
the grass is wet or the other green food you 
want to get is wet, pass it up until later in 
the day. Wet green food has a bad effect on 
the digestive tract of rabbits of all ages. 

There is no objection to feeding thoroughly 
dried or cured green food; the objection lies 
in feeding it when it is only partially cured or 
“heating.” It is then somewhat sour and 
mouldy, especially if it has been piled closely 
together, and to feed it then will surely cause 
you to start a burying plot for some of your 
rabbits. 

Roots of all kinds are good for the rabbits 
and can be used in the winter. They will 
even eat Irish potatoes when nothing else is 
available. 

The green element in the ration can often- 
times be supplied in the ration by using vege- 
table tops, especially in the winter, provided 
the tops are clean and not diseased or frozen. 
If they are fresh and sweet they will take the 
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place of carrots or other roots that may be 
fed then. 

Many breeders thoroughly dry and cure 
their lawn clippings in the summer and put 
them up in sacks to feed in the winter. This 
will conserve feed bills for hay and also make 
a valuable addition to the morning mash, 
provided they are steamed for a few minutes 
before mixing. The cured clippings will also 
be a good thing to feed the young stock in 
getting them gradually accustomed to the use 
of green food in the ration. 

Rabbits may be fed green food most of the 
summer and if no disastrous results are appar- 
ent it can take the place of hay in the evening 
feeding, but be sensible. Do not try to sup- 
port them on weeds and thistles alone. They 
need grain and mash to balance it. 
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WE cAN only touch upon the matter of 
breeding in a very casual way. It is a sub- 
ject which has filled many books larger than 
this one. But in the main the laws of breed- 
ing applying to one form of plant life will be 
found to apply to another. It is certainly true 
that rabbits are subject to much the same 
laws as to breeding as are other kinds of live 
stock. 

In the selection of the breeding stock de- 
pends all of the chances for future success, 
for the worth of the parent stock will deter- 
mine more than anything else the worth of 
the offspring. Once in a while a litter will be 
so badly neglected that they will develop into 
nothing but scrubs, but that is not a fair com- 
parison of the value of good breeding stock. 

A pure bred rabbit will eat no more than a 
scrub. In fact, the scrub is often the best 
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eater of the two. He certainly is the most 
expensive. The breeder can generally afford 
one pure-bred doe, pedigreed if not registered, 
and there is no reason for maintaining a herd 
of run-down scrubs which return little or no 
income on the investment. 

As in other forms of live stock, the most 
important element in selecting the breeding 
stock is health and constitutional vigor. 
Without vigor an animal is not a good breeder. 
That should be self evident to all who know 
anything about breeding at all. 

Pure bred animals generally have health 
and vigor. That is due to the fact that their 
blood lines have been carefully preserved and 
they have had the sort of care and attention 
which fosters good constitutional vigor and 
stamina. Do not breed runts. You might as 
well try to breed mules to eagles and succeed 
in getting something worth while. 

Constitutional vigor is apparent in many 
ways. The individual animal will have a 
strong, robust, upstanding appearance. His 
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eye will be clear and bright. He will seem to 
be in the very strength of his being. He will 
be active and full of that quality known. as 
“pep.” He is not sluggish and stupid in his 
movements. 

Where you are raising your own young 
stock, this quality of constitutional vigor is 
apparent in the animals from birth. There is 
always one or two in every litter that are 
larger and better developed than the rest. 

They will grow faster, mature faster than 
those other rabbits born on the same day and 
having the same care and attention from the 
start. These are the fellows to set aside for 
breeding purpose, if you are looking for strong 
constitutional vigor and want good’ breeders, 
regardless of quality. 

Of course, these rapid growers often will 
not make show rabbits, because they are not 
that kind, but this is no reason: why they 
should be sacrificed in the frying pan. They 
are worth too much for another purpose, and 
when you stop to consider that hardly a utility 
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doe or buck will bring less than $5 each, you 
can understand why it pays to keep the best 
of each litter for breeding purposes, either for 
your own use, or to sell. 

Where you are breeding stock for shows or 
for breeders and are handling pedigreed or 
registered stock, some attention may be paid 
to blood lines, but do not make the mistake 
so many new breeders do. Blood lines are 
valuable in giving you an index to the indi- 
vidual’s possible performance as a breeder, 
but unless the individual itself is right, forget 
all about the blood lines. It will save you 
grief in the long run. 

Of course, where your animal is registered 
with your breed club or with the National 
Association you have a pretty good guarantee 
that the individual is all right, but this is not 
always certain. Some splendid specimens 
that command the best prizes in the show 
room and which are ideals of their breed are 
very poor when it comes to reproducing their 
own species. Sometimes a second-rate animal 
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in the show room is the best sire or dam in the 
whole field. 

Why? Largely because the ability to repro- 
duce its own kind is lodged in different degree 
in different individuals. All live stock breeders 
recognize this truth and can cite instances from 
their own experience to prove it. The point 
is that the individual cannot always be judged 
correctly in advance or from his show record. 

Rather than pay so much attention to show 
records it is better to find an animal which has 
a record to producing a number of prize- 
winners. This animal may not be a winner 
himself, but he is the kind of a fellow to use 
in breeding, just the same. 

The breeding age of rabbits varies some- 
what according to the breed. New Zealand 
Reds can be bred at seven to eight months. 
The same applies to Belgian hares and also 
to Flemish Giants. The Giants, however, had 
better not be bred until eight months or older. 

Some people make the mistake of breeding 
their stock when too young. This cuts down 
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on the constitutional vigor of the offspring 
and also has a bad effect upon the breeding 
value of the parent stock itself. There is 
nothing to be gained by trying to hurry things 
in this fashion and.much to be lost. 

It is not a good plan to stick to your own 
bucks too much in selecting the stock that is 
to be used in ‘breeding. If there happens to 
be:a good stud buck within shipping distance 
of your rabbitry, it is money well spent to 
ship your does to this: buck, pay a service fee, 
and get the benefit of the better blood which 
such an animal will introduce into your stock. 

In England and other European countries 
stud bucks are patronized a great deal more 
than they have been in this country, for the 
reason that breeders across the water are 
wider awake to the possibilities of their use. 
If you hear of a good buck in your breed 
which has preduced some exceptional stock, 
leave no stone unturned until he have had 
your best does bred to him. 

In buying breeding stock, always demand 
that they be registered and that their pedi- 
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grees ‘be sent you. In this way you know 
that the animal is free from disqualifications 
under the.Standard for his'breed, his age, his 
aneestry for at least three generations, his 
weight and ‘other important considerations. 

Old stock should not be kept too long as 
they lose their breeding value after about 
three years of age. It is better'to-use them 
a year or so and then sell them or ‘exchange 
them for ‘younger stock. 

Do not under any consideration use stock 
for breeding purposes having disqualifications 
under the Standard for ‘the breed ‘to which 
they belong. 

Disqualifieations vary according ‘to ‘the dif- 
ferent breeds, and a ‘complete list of ‘them 
will be found ‘in the Standard for that breed. 
Such things as drooping ears, wiry oricrooked 
tails, crooked ‘feet, ‘back, étc., are indicative 
generally -of a constitutional defect which 
would be transmitted to the offspring. The 
same holds ‘true as ‘to animals -which are not 
true to ‘the-eclor of their: breed. ‘While the 
color plays no important part in the matter 
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of producing meat animals, it is best to stick 
as close to the Standard as possible, especially 
if you start out with registered stock. 

Under the chapter on Breeding there is a 
discussion as to the value of line-breeding and 
if one starts out with registered stock and 
practices line-breeding intelligently, there is 
no reason why the value of the stock should 
grow less with each generation. But a con- 
stant selection of the breeding stock must be 
kept up in order to make progress all the time. 

One can generally get a pretty good idea as 
to the value of an animal by following these 
exterior characteristics, but they are by no 
means a final criterion. It is wise to keep a 
careful record of the offspring of the respec- 
tive matings and when you find a doe and 
buck that seem to produce better offspring 
than they do when bred to other animals, by 
-all means do not stop breeding them, but get 
all you can out of the combination. Breeding 
records as well as intelligent selection of the 
breeders is necessary to success in picking the 
breeding stock. 
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-_BREEDING 

In BREEDING ‘rabbits, always take the doe 
to the buck’s hutch and put her inside. If 
she does not accept service, but fights or runs 
and squeals, take her out and try her again 
next day. If the doe proves persistent over 
a long period of, time, it is well to dispose of 
her for meat stock, as she certainly will not 
prove to be a desirable breeder. 

The doe and buck should be about the same 
age. By that I mean do not breed excessively 
young does to old bucks, although you will 
find some people advoeating breeding old 
bucks to young does and young bucks to old 
does. There may be something to be gained 
by this in some instances, but it is far better 
to breed animals in their:prime. In the long 
run you will get better results from the mating. 

As soon as the doe has accepted service, 
remove her to her own huteh:and let her alone. 
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She should be kept quiet and handled accord- 
ing to the suggestions set out elsewhere. There 
is nothing to be gained by permitting the doe 
to have more than one service. I have found 
that just as large litters come from a single 
service as from several. 

It is best to always watch your does when 
in the buck’s hutch, for then you know for 
sure as to whether service has been had or 
not. Some breeders put the doe in the buck’s 
hutch at night and take her out in the morn- 
ing. This is not only a poor policy but en- 
tirely unnecessary. You will soon have a poor 
buck on your hands if you follow this policy 
very long. 

Haphazard breeding is the reason why so 
many blood lines constantly dwindle out and 
why so many breeders of live stock are con- 
stantly on the down-hill side of business suc- 
cess. You must have some plan of breeding 
and follow it out intelligently if you are to 
succeed. 

The old statement that “like begets like” 
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was never truer than in breeding rabbits. 
You will get just exactly what you have to 
start with, unless you have a system of breed- 
ing which makes it possible to advance a step 
at a time at least. 

The usual system of breeding is what is 
known as cross-breeding. By that we mean 
that unrelated animals are bred together each 
generation. This system has just one advan- 
tage and that is that it keeps up the consti- 
tutional vigor and stamina of the offspring to 
a remarkable degree. There certainly is no 
danger of your stock “running out,” under 
this system. 

But it has its disadvantages as well. It 
does not preserve the other qualities in the 
offspring such as type, color, characteristics 
and station. It merely increases constitu- 
tional vigor. It also has the disadvantage of 
making it necessary to get new males each 
mating or season. That is not only expensive 
and troublesome but oftentimes a serious 
problem for the small breeder. It is, at best, 
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a haphazard sort of breeding system. It 
looks-merely to the present generation and it 
does not.even lay a good foundation for future 
generations. 

Line-breeding is not in-breeding, as so many 
people; seem to believe. It is true that in- 
breeding’ is practiced in the first cycle. of 
operation, but there is not enough in-breeding 
to cause any harm. Line-breeding is a syste- 
matic form of breeding which preserves the 
excellence and. characteristics of the parent 
stock. In other words,. it perpetuates the 
blood: of both sire and dam so that it is not 
eventually lost as is the case in cross-breeding. 
By this:system of breeding the excellence in 
modern animals has been accomplished. Line- 
breeding is practiced by every live stock 
breeder of repute, for the simple reason that 
it: enables him to make progress in his work: 

By starting out with two specimens as 
nearly perfect as possible according to their 
Standard, they are mated together and the 
offspring contains just one-half of the blood of 
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the male and one-half of the blood of the 
female. 

The next mating, the father is mated to his 
own daughter and the mother to.son. This 
gives a generation having three-fourths of the 
blood of the original sire and only one-fourth 
the blood of the original dam. It also gives a 
generation having three-fourths the blood of 
the original dam and-only one-fourth the blood 
of the original sire. 

You will note that by each mating a point 
is; either gained or lost in the blood of: the 
stock. In fact. two separate blood lines are 
quickly established, a male and a female line. 
If you will carry. out the system as shown in 
the accompanying chart, you can soon have 
your males all looking like the original male 
and the females looking like the original female 
of. the line. 

The advantage of the system is such that it 
achieves this very purpose. It loses nothing 
and enables the breeder to preserve the char- 
acteristics of an especially valuable specimen. 
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Black denotes the proportion of male blood of origina) mating in successive 
generations. White, the proportion of original female blood. 

The dotted lines signify that a female is taken from the mating and 
mated to a male in the mating to which the arrow points. Straight lines 
signify that a male is taken and mated to a female in the mating to which 
arrow points. 

This chart shows six generations, or two cycles of line breeding. 
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Do not shun line-breeding because you 
think it will be injurious to the constitutional 
vigor of your stock. Such is not true. If 
you will study the chart carefully you will 
soon notice that it is not in-breeding in its 
true sense. And we have only to add that if 
you want to get anywhere you will have to 
come to line-breeding. That much has been 
proved again and again. 

Now a few more points about breeding. 
Do not allow your bucks to serve more than 
three does a week and it would be better to 
cut their service down to two. It is as im- 
portant to preserve the vitality of your bucks 
as it is of the does. 

In carrying the does to the buck’s hutch, 
grasp her by the loose skin back of the ears 
and place your other hand under her hind 
quarters. Never carry rabbits by their ears 
merely because it is easy to do so. 

Bucks should not be kept too long. They 
generally produce inferior offspring after about 
three or four years of age and it is not good 
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business to:keep them after that. And do not 
seek to breed them too young. It is just as 
important to be careful in this respect as it is 
in not having ‘them too old. 

A buck should be at least seven months old 
and it is better to have them eight or nine 
months old before attempting to breed from 
them. 

Five days after breeding a doe, take her 
back to the buck’s hutch to test her. If she 
runs, fights or squeals you may be reasonably 
sure that she is bred. If she accepts service it 
is a good indication that she was not in heat 
at the first breeding. This is done to save 
time in finding out whether the doe is bred. 
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LITTERS AND THEIR SIZE 


WE HAVE already had something to say 
elsewhere about the size of litters, but this is 
a matter which cannot be too strongly over- 
emphasized. 

The size and the frequency of the litters 
has everything to do with success in raising 
rabbits. People often do not stop to take 
this into consideration. 

The rabbit isnaturally a very prolific animal. 
Nature seems to try to compensate for the 
natural losses due to enemies and other con- 
ditions which combine to destroy litters in the 
natural state by sending a large number of 
youngsters to the mother doe. 

The average litter of the good breeding doe 
will run all the way from five to thirteen and 
I have heard of does having as many as fifteen 
and seventeen at one time. It is nothing out 
of the way for a doe to have nine at a time. 
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I had one doe that always brought forth nine 
little fellows at a breeding. 

Of course the size of the litter may be some- 
what due to the strength and age-of the buck, 
but at one time I tested a buck by breeding 
him to two does one right after the: other. 
When the litters. arrived there were nine im 
each litter. The two does were sisters: and’ 
came from the doe which habitually: brought 
nine to a litter. I do not know whether the: 
trait descended from mother to daughter. 
That is something for the experts to decide: 

But the point is this: While litters are gen- 
erally large; it should not be taken for granted: 
that Nature intends the mother doe to raise: 
all that come. Many will die in the natural’ 
state and old plainsmen tell me that the jack: 
rabbit seldom raises more than a pair to the’ 
litter. This also seems to be true of the cot- 
ton tail and the brown hare of the Northern’ 
woods. 

If you want to lose them just as Nature cal- 
culated, why try and experiment: and ‘see how 
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many of each litter your doe will raise. Fancy 
stock should never exceed three does to the 
litter, and every: breeder will tell you this. 
Where you wish to save all of the stock 
from.an.especially valuable doe it is not neces- 
sary to kill off all-of the litter.. You can. use 
nurse does. By this you breed another doe 
or two at the same time you do the good doe 
and then kill the offspring of the ordinary 
does and give them some of the litter of the 
good doe to raise. In this way a large litter 
from valuable stock can all be saved as a rule. 
It is useless to argue that you merely want 
the youngsters for meat stock anyway and 
have concluded to keep all the youngsters. If 
you will give one doe six rabbits to raise and 
then give another one three to raise, the doe 
with the three rabbits will produce youngsters 
that will outweigh six nursed by another at 
the same age. Try it and convince yourself. 
The more youngsters you permit a doe to 
raise, the less the size and the slower the 
development. If you have ever raised pigs 
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you will understand why this is. It is simply 
a lack of proper nourishment and nothing else. 

The moral is to keep the size of the litters 
down by selecting on the second or third day 
after birth, the largest and best youngsters in 
the litter and destroying the rest. 
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In THE weaning of the young stock is where 
most beginners meet their stumbling block. 
Too many people have the idea, fostered by 
the dishonest claims of certain breeders who 
are trying to overemphasize the possibilities of 
the rabbit, that it is necessary for the doe to 
nurse the young only four weeks. After that 
they expect to breed her again and have an- 
other litter out of the way in another eight 
weeks. 

Do not be so foolish. There is money to 
be made in keeping rabbits, but it is not to 
be made that way. In fact, that is a good 
way to lose all you have invested. 

The young rabbit needs the nursing of the 
mother doe longer than that. ‘It’s. digestive 
system is not developed sufficiently at four 
weeks to enable it to handle the hay and grain 
which an adult rabbit is eating. One knows 
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that a baby, for instance, cannot be fed solids 
until it is twelve months old. Suppose that 
someone would try to wean a baby from milk 
entirely at six months. Would it be peculiar 
if that youngster should pass away? 

Yet people are constantly trying to fly in 
the face of Nature by doing this very thing 
with their rabbits. There is nothing to be 
gained in weaning the youngsters sooner than 
eight weeks. Andifyoupracticethisreligiously 
you will find at the end of the year that you 
have had very little of the infant mortality 
you hear other breeders complaining so much 
about. 

One of the largest breeders of New Zealand 
Reds in the country states that he weans the 
youngsters at seven weeks of age, allows the 
doe to rest a week, then breeds her again, 
provided it is in the breeding season, which is 
late winter to early summer, or in the fall. 
During the summer months he does not breed 
at all. 

And he never does this unless he is rushed 
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for time and a little behind on his schedule. 
With his fancy show stock he does not breed 
but twice a year and allows the doe to nurse 
the young for nearly three months. Each doe 
is allowed to handle only three youngsters. 
What does this prove to the beginner? 

It should at least point out the fact that it 
pays to go slow in the breeding business and 
to take your does into consideration. I have 
seen excellent breeding does absolutely ruined 
in a season’s foreing for some of the wonderful 
results that some dealers are claiming are pos- 
sible with rabbits. 

It is true that “pigs is pigs” but it is better 
to take Nature in consideration if you want 
to build substantially and achieve lasting and 
permanent success. 

The young stock will commence to eat as 
soon as they get their eyes open and get out 
of the nest box, but they still need the help 
of the mother’s milk. 

By the time they are seven or eight weeks 
old they will be in a position to handle the 
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grain and mash in fair shape and you can then 
successfully wean them. But by all means 
continue feeding them milk, if at all possible. 
The litter is weaned by simply taking ‘the 
doe away from the youngsters and putting 
her in a separate hutch. The litter should be 
left in the same hutch in which they were 
born. They will be better satisfied -and re- 
‘sults will be better than if you move them. 
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So MANY extravagant claims have been 
made for the utility value of rabbits that it is 
necessary to give some attention to the sub- 
ject. We have already discussed the prolific 
tendency of rabbits and mentioned the size of 
the average litter. 

The small back-yard breeder, who probably 
will keep only a single hutch of the kind 
recommended elsewhere, which provides room 
for three does and a buck will naturally want 
to know just what sort of a production he can 
count upon from his little rabbitry. 

‘We have already cautioned the beginner 
not to expect to raise every rabbit that comes 
in each litter and we want to say again that 
no rabbit should be compelled to nurse more 
than six to the litter. We consider that the 
very limit of possibilities for profitable opera- 
tion. 
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If the breeder has three does and one buck, 
he will have his hutch room full from the start 
and will have to get rid of the young rabbits, 
either by eating them or selling them when 
they are around three months old. If. he can 
provide other hutch room for them:and.mature 
them, he will get better results than those 
which we mention here. 

One doe. can produce four litters: a: year 
without seriously crowding her:. But this.is 
not. the. best practice. We will, however, 
take it for granted: that the fancier wants'to 
get all he can out of her. Four litters with 
six: in each litter will give him. twenty-four 
rabbits in. one year from the same mother 
doe. These, marketed or sold at three months, 
when.they’should average about four and. one- 
half: pounds. each, will give: the breeder one 
hundred. and eight: pounds: of rabbit meat 
from each doe that:he keeps. His little hutch, 
having: three does in it will produce:him three 
hundred: and; twenty-four: pounds of. rabbit 
meat in one year and if he has four does. in 
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the hutch, he will receive four hundred and 
thirty-two pounds of rabbit meat from this 
little hutch which only occupies ground space 
of four by six feet! 

This is a very conservative estimate, an 
estimate which we have not failed to achieve 
ourselves. It would be even possible to do 
better provided one had extra hutch room and 
could mature the young stock. 

But indulging in figures is not always the 
best practice. We are apt to work the stock 
to death in an effort to get a large return from 
them. It is, as a matter of fact, possible to 
produce as many as one hundred and thirty- 
six rabbits from a single pair in the course of 
one year, provided all of the offspring is kept 
and mated as soon as they reach breeding age. | 

If the stock is to be sold for breeding pur- 
poses at an average price of five to ten dollars 
a head, which is not unusual where good reg- 
istered stock is used in the beginning, one can 
easily produce ninety-six rabbits from four 
does in one year which should have an average 
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value of between five hundred and seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

Do not allow the enthusiastic claims of some 
people to mislead you. I recently read a state- 
ment whereby it was claimed that one could 
make three thousand per annum from a trio 
of rabbits. This probably is true in a large 
sense, provided you waited until you had 


one hundred breeding does from these original 
breeders. 
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THE constant decreasing supply of fur bear- 
ing animals from our forests and streams has 
caused the world to face for some years a 
serious shortage of furs. The widespread de- 
mand for them for use on articles of apparel, 
even on summer garments, has made the de- 
mand for fur even greater than it was a few 
years ago, when the normal supply seemed 
about adequate for the winter garments. 

The increasing prices paid and the apparent 
disregard of certain interests for the survival 
of our native fur bearing animals caused 
thousands of people to go into the business of 
producing furs for market. In Canada there 
are hundreds of silver fox farms and more are 
springing up all the time. 

The pelt of the native rabbit is practically 
worthless from a commercial standpoint. It 
can be used in glue making and the hair is 
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used in making felt hats, but as an article of 
fur it is worthless. 

The fact that the domesticated rabbit has 
a thick, tough pelt when properly matured 
and cured has caused many furriers to turn to 
it as a source of supply in replenishing the 
loss occasioned by the smaller catches of wild 
fur each season. 

While the price paid for rabbit pelts is not, 
at the present writing, sufficient to justify the 
raising of rabbits for the pelts alone, it is cer- 
tainly worth considering. Last winter the 
demand increased greatly for rabbit skins, one 
house asking for one million more than it had 
received the year before and offering $1 each 
for prime skins. 

In shipping pelts to these furriers, whose 
advertisements are to be found in practically 
every magazine during the fall and winter 
months, it is not necessary to cure the pelts. 

The skin is taken off the rabbit cased, as 
mentioned elsewhere in this book, and turned 
flesh side out and placed over a board or skin 
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stretcher which can be produced of furriers. 
It is stretched tight and hung up in a shady, 
cool place to dry. As soon as dried thoroughly, 
it is put in bundles and shipped to the furrier. 

It is not necessary to dispose of your pelts 
in this way. It is possible to tan the skins in 
your own home and use them as you see fit. 
One lady of my acquaintance tanned her own 
rabbit skins and made herself a set of lovely 
furs from the pelts of the American Spotted 
Giant rabbit. It was very hard to tell from 
that of ermine and made her a very nice set 
of furs, something that was not only good to 
look at and as neat as one could buy, but 
that also excited some envy among her friends 
who did not dream that she was wearing rab- 
bit furs. 

She made the set by tearing up an old set 
of furs in order to find out how they were 
made. She used the pieces of the old furs for 
a pattern in making the new one. 

In practically every rabbit show you attend 
now-a-days you will see an exhibition of furs 
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made from the pelts of the domesticated rab- 
bit. The American Blue rabbit makes a won- 
derful set of furs, and muffs that cannot be 
equalled. 

The Black Giant and the White Giant also 
make excellent furs. The pelts of the Belgian 
hare and the Steel Gray Flemish make fine 
collar and cuff ornaments for dresses and suits. 

The expense of tanning is very slight. There 
are a dozen ready made preparations on the 
market which for about fifty cents will tan as 
many as a dozen skins with very little work. 
It is not necessary to give a recipe for tan- 
ning, as anyone who keeps rabbits can secure 
these preparations from the dealer from whom 
they buy rabbit supplies, or by reading the 
advertisements in rabbit or pet stock journals. 
They are much superior to the home made 
preparations because they take away the 
drudgery in tanning. 

The possibilities of the use of pelts in the 
home cannot be over estimated. If you 
could see the fur hat that a California woman 
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made from the pelt of an American Blue rab- 
bit I am sure that you would be more than 
surprised. Such articles as this sell in the 
exclusive fur shops for a fancy figure, con- 
cealed under such a high-sounding name as 
French Blue Fox. 

The pelts of the New Zealand Red rabbit 
make the finest “red fox” furs you ever saw, 
and about ninety per cent of the Red Fox 
furs you see walking down the street are made 
from the lowly New Zealand Red. 

The fact that it is possible to can rabbit 
meat for future use, makes it possible to take 
a large number of pelts at the proper season 
without wasting the carcass of the rabbits. 
The rabbit pelt is prime from November to 
March and should not be taken off when the 
hair is rough or when the animal is moulting, 
as it will be worthless for fur purposes. 

The point is that all pelts should be saved 
and either tanned or sold. They add a nice 
percentage to the income. 
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To REALLY enjoy the delicious flavor of the 
modern, domesticated rabbit one must know 
how to properly prepare the same for the 
table. The modern rabbit is a different 
article of diet from the wild rabbit, and many 
people really deprive themselves of a great 
deal of the fine flavor and taste by preparing 
the domesticated rabbit under recipes that 
belong entirely to the wild rabbit. 

There are certain distinctive characteristics 
between the two animals which should enable 
the novice to tell at a glance whether he is 
purchasing a wild rabbit or one of the domesti- 
cated breeds. 

The wild rabbit is small, long and slender 
in shape and the meat is dark throughout. 
Unless you are living in the West your wild 
rabbit will seldom weigh more than three or 
four pounds dressed. Jack rabbits, of course, 
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exceed this weight, but in all other respects 
they resemble the common cottontail. 

In the case of the domesticated rabbit, how- 
ever, you will find the dressed rabbit compact 
and well filled out in shape, the meat white 
throughout like the breast of a chicken, and 
the weight running from three pounds up to 
ten and fifteen pounds dressed. There is a 
difference in flavor, too, which can be recog- 
nized only after one has eaten both animals. 
The wild rabbit is apt to be strong and rank 
in flavor. The domesticated rabbit is sweet 
and juicy and of fine texture. 

The difference between the two as an article 
of food is due to many causes. A great many 
people have just cause to dislike the wild rab- 
bit and do not care for it as an article of food. 
They should not fall into the error of believing 
that the domesticated rabbit is subject to the 
same objections as the wild rabbit. 

In the first place, the domesticated rabbit 
is one of the most carefully fed food animals 
in existence. It does not suffer from scavenger 
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tendencies as does poultry and swine, and its 
diet is even cleaner than that of the horse. 

Due to these traits and to the fact that it 
makes a rapid growth, the flesh is unusually 
delicate in texture and flavor. 

In selecting a rabbit to fry, try and get one 
about three months of age. If you can get 
them younger than this, so much the better, 
but the usual marketing age is from ten to 
twelve weeks of age for frys. A three-months- 
old domesticated rabbit should dress about 
four and one-half pounds and it is not too old 
to fry nicely. 

In buying dressed rabbits upon the market 
it is possible to tell the age easily by means 
of a simple test. By pressing the lower jaw- 
bone between the finger and thumb one can 
tell whether the rabbit is old or young. If 
the bone snaps easily, the rabbit is young; 
if not, then you know that you have an old 
rabbit. Another way to tell age is by the 
weight. A mature Belgian will weigh about 
eight pounds; a mature New Zealand Red 
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will weigh nine to ten pounds, while a mature 
Flemish Giant will often weigh over fifteen 
pounds. 

For roasting or stews, the rabbit is excellent 
up to one year of age. An old rabbit while 
not suitable for frying, will have none of the 
rancid flavor found in old poultry or other 
food producing fowls or animals. While they 
can be used up to one year of age for roasting 
and stews, the best age is at six to eight 
months, although the rabbit is good eating at 
any age. 

As soon as the rabbit has been dressed, it 
should be placed in cold water for about two 
hours. If purchased dressed upon the market, 
the same treatment will do no harm. In the 
winter time, a great deal can be added to the 
enjoyment in eating the rabbit by allowing it 
to freeze overnight. It can either be hung on 
a line or placed upon a glass slab for this 
purpose. 

If the rabbit has been purchased alive you 
will, of course, have to dress it. This is not 
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a difficult operation, in fact, much easier than 
dressing a chicken. 

The proper way to kill a rabbit is to hold 
it by the hind legs and strike it a sharp blow 
on the back of the head behind the ears with 
a stout stick or club. Then bleed it imme- 
diately by inserting a sharp paring knife in 
its throat. As soon as this has been done, 
hang it up by the heels and commence to 
remove the skin. 

First, make a cut around the hind feet at 
the first joint, then cut the skin across the 
vent to the other hind leg. You now have an 
opening, after the legs have been freed from 
the skin, through which you can take the body 
of the rabbit. This is done by taking the skin 
off cased; that is, over the head. No more 
cuts are made in the skin, for, if it is winter, 
you will want to save it as it is valuable. 

You will find that the skin will slip off 
easily like a glove. As soon as the skin has 
been removed, slit the abdomen from a point 
about midway between the hind legs up to 
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the ribs and remove the intestines. This is a 
very easy operation. Five minutes after kill- 
ing the rabbit, it should be ready to place in 
the cooling water. 

As soon as the intestines, have been re- 
moved, wash the carcass thoroughly in cold 
water. It may either be placed in the water to 
cool whole or cut into pieces ready to cook. The 
object is to drive out the animal heat quickly. 
Many people accomplish this by pouring a 
quart. of ice cold water into the vent imme- 
diately after making the incision in the skin 
preparatory to skinning the animal. While 
desirable, it is not necessary. 

Tf you are killing your own rabbit, the best 
time to do it is the night before you wish to 
serve it upon the table. In winter it can be 
killed several days in advance of time of serv- 
ing provided it is allowed to freeze. The best 
time, however, is about ten to twelve hours 
before the time of serving. 

There are many different ways of preparing 
the domesticated rabbit. It may be served 
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immediately or it may be salted down in bar- 
rels as pork, or it may be canned successfully 
and then served when needed. 

Where one has a hutch full of rabbits in 
the back yard, however, there is no need of 
canning the meat as there will generally be a 
plentiful supply on hand at all times, if the 
fancier regulates his litters properly. 

The following recipes will set the domes- 
ticated rabbit off to its best advantage and will 
help the busy housewife to solve that ever- 
present problem: “What can I serve that’s 
different?” 

Roast RaBsBit 

Fill the rabbit with a dressing made of 
bread crumbs, seasoned with salt, pepper, 
butter, sage and oysters, moistened with hot 
water. It should then be sewed up after having 
fastened the legs down to the sides, sprinkled 
with salt and placed in a roaster. Place some 
bits of butter or fresh pork on it, add a little 
water. Use a medium hot oven and bake from 
two to four hours. 
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Friep Rassit 

Cut into pieces and sprinkle each piece with 
a mixture of flour, salt and pepper. Fry like 
chicken to a nice brown, in lard and butter, 
taking from thirty to sixty minutes according 
to age. 

STEWED RasBBit 

Cut into pieces and place them in a kettle, 
just covering with water. Let it come to a 
boil, then skin and add some salt and a large 
piece of butter. Stew it until dry and done, 
but be careful not to let it burn. The meat is 
then removed to a dish, a tablespoonful of 
flour placed in the kettle, stir well, adding 
cream and milk, pepper slightly and pour it 
over the meat. 

Another very common way to stew the 
rabbit is to place the pieces in a kettle, add 
hot water, small pieces of fresh fat pork, and 
salt, and place over the fire and cook until dry 
and done. After allowing it to fry for a short 
time, place the meat in a dish, put a table- 
spoonful of flour in the kettle, adding about 
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a pint of hot water, then pour the whole over 


the rabbit. 
Rassit Pir 


The rabbit is stewed until done, and sea- 
soned well with butter, salt and pepper. The 
baking pan is then lined with a crust of 
biscuit dough. Place the pieces of the rabbit 
therein, add a few pieces of dough, then pour 
on the broth from the stew and cover the 
whole with the top crust. Bake in a moderate 
oven for thirty minutes. 


Bortep Rassit 
Skewer head and legs close to the body and 
place in a kettle with enough warm water to 
cover, boil until tender. This will depend 
upon the age of the rabbit. When tender, place 
in a dish and smother with mushrooms, onions, 
liver sauce or parsley and butter, whichever 
is preferred. 
Pottep RaBsBit 
Place pieces in a stone jar, filling spaces be- 
tween meat with bacon and veal, diced a 
pound each. Also cut the liver of the rabbit 
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fine and mix it in; add a teaspoonful each of 
mace, cloves and black pepper and salt. 
Thin slices of bacon should be placed on top 
and cover with a lid made of plain paste of flour 
and water. Set the jar in a pan containing 
water and bake in slow oven. It can be kept 
from burning by placing a greased paper over 
the paste. “No water should be put on the meat. 
When done, set away to cool, then pound the 
pieces of the rabbit, bacon and veal into a 
paste, mix in gravy from the bottom when 
boiled almost dry. More seasoning should be 
added, if necessary. Press solid into small 
cups or jugs covering top with melted butter 
and set away in a cool place. 
SPANISH RaBBIT 

Take one large onion, one chili pepper and 
four medium sized tomatoes and slice in a 
stew pan and bring to a boil. The rabbit 
should be cut into pieces and put in as soon as 
it boils; add one teaspoonful of salt and 
enough hot water to cover. When done thicken 
with flour and add butter the size of an egg. 
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Roast Ragsit AND ONIONS- 

A layer of onions should be placed in the 
bottom of the pan, then a layer of finely cut 
meat, then another layer of onions and so on 
until the pan is filled. A double roaster will 
be found to be the best. No water is neces- 
sary as it is furnished by the onions. 

While only a few of the many excellent 
recipes for preparing the domesticated rabbit 
have been given, they serve to give an idea 
as to the multitude of uses to which the 
rabbit may be put in the kitchen. The meat 
of the rabbit will be found to be economical 
and at the top of the list in nutritive value. 
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Puan No. III. 


Four hutches, two above, two below. Size, 3 x 6 fect. 


Prize-Winninc New Zeatanp Rep Buck. 


Valued at $50.00. 


SELLING BREEDING STOCK 


WirHovut doubt the best income to be 
obtained from the rabbit business is in the 
sale of breeding stock. The breeding stock 
generally is divided into three classes: (1) 
Fancy show stock; (2) pedigreed and regis- 
tered breeders, and (3) utility stock. 

The first two classes are closely allied in 
price and quality, the better animals being 
registered and pedigreed stock also, but of 
such quality as to make them worthy of a 
better price than ordinary Standard bred 
stock. The utility breeders are generally not 
subject to registration, having some minor 
defect, but possessing strong constitutional 
vigor and size sufficient to make them 
excellent breeders for meat stock. 

The most frequent question that people 
ask me is, “Where can I sell my rabbits?” 
Some have commenced to breed the rabbits 
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before giving thought to this matter and it 
does not occur to them until they are des- 
perately in need of more room. Others, and 
they are to be blessed, are agitated by the 
problem long before they commence to build 
the first hutch. 

One should have a market in mind before 
commencing the production of anything, else 
production will be a pure waste. 

There are a number of ways in which to sell 
breeding stock. Generally, it will be possible 
to sell all that you care to in your own com- 
munity. [havefound that about all peopleneed 
to know is that you have some rabbits. Before 
long visitors will drop in to look at them and 
they will want to buy some. This is especially 
true if your back lot is close to a main traveled 
street where your hutches can be seen. 

If you can put up a neat sign stating that 
visitors are welcome to visit your rabbitry 
so that it can easily be seen from the street, 
you will be surprised at the number of people 
who will come in to look at the rabbits. 
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These visits will invariably lead to sales, if 
you are enough of a salesman to grasp the 
Opportunities presented. 

Then the children in the neighborhood will 
soon find out that you have bunnies in the 
back yard and they will spend considerable 
time looking them over. That is not all. 
They will tell other people and these people 
will tell still other people. All of which is 
good advertising. 

Where you wish to get your stock before 
all of the people in your community, there is 
no better advertising medium than the classi- 
fied columns of your daily or weekly papers. 
A small ad of two or three lines in the Pet 
Stock column will bring you inquiries and 
visitors that will soon turn themselves into 
sales and customers. 

Where you have sufficient surplus stock to 
warrant a small ad in the rabbit journals and 
pet stock magazines, it will surely dispose of 
your stock. I have found that there is a 
tremendous demand, especially for breeding 
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age stock, and this demand has been con- 
stantly increasing during the past few years. 
The advertiser, if he has anything like the 
right kind of stock, will invariably turn away 
orders. 

Where you have registered stock or the 
better show stock one of the best means of 
advertising the value of your stock is to 
enter them in the rabbit shows and poultry 
shows where they have a rabbit department. 

People see your stock, have a chance to 
compare it with that of others, and to admire 
it. If you are fortunate enough to win prizes, 
so much the better. That is strong advertising 
in itself and can be made use of in your 
advertising literature later. 

In selling breeding stock, be fair and square. 
We have already referred to the dishonest 
tactics of many dealers and hucksters, who 
merely buy up rabbits from here, there and 
everywhere, and sell them out again at a good 
profit. Too often these gentlemen are willing 
to stretch the truth a point or two in order 
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to make a sale. They have worked a great 
injury to the industry by their ability to 
“gather in the suckers” and have disgusted 
many budding fanciers with the whole rabbit 
business. 

Be fair and square as the very cornerstone 
of your business policy. Do not exaggerate 
the value of your stock or demand as much 
money for it as what some breeder with 
high-class stock is demanding. It is better 
business policy to underestimate the worth 
of your stock and undervalue it than to ask 
too much. There is no advertisement better 
than a well-pleased customer, and giving 
him full value for his money and a little more 
is cheapest in the long run. It builds trade 
for you. 

Do not sell stock that you would hate to 
have the other fellow palm off on you. Do 
not, under any consideration, ship diseased 
stock. This is a ‘crime worse than horse steal- 
ing. Practise the golden rule in your business 
dealings, because the rabbit industry has 
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black eyes enough. And if the customer is 
not pleased, promptly refund his money. 

Many people will expect you to ship stock 
C. O. D. so that they can have a chance to see 
it before paying out their money. While this 
sort of an arrangement is probably all right 
if the customer is honest, it is better not to 
deal with these people. My own experience 
in several kinds of mail order business shows 
that there is a vast percentage of people who 
order on this basis who are not honest. By 
that I mean that they will seize any sort of an 
excuse to return the goods without paying for 
it. Perhaps they have gotten “cold feet” and 
don’t want the goods now, or are short of 
money, or have gotten over the desire to buy. 
The result is that the breeder is out express 
charges both ways and has stock seriously 
off feed and weight because of the long delay 
on the road. 

Insist on cash before the stock is shipped, 
but guarantee satisfaction, then live up to it. 
In this way the honest-to-goodness customer 
will be protected and you will have protec- 
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tion yourself. There is no use trying to please 
the fellow ‘who wants all of the protection on 
his side and who isn’t fair enough to give a 
rap as to how you are protected. These 
people are generally the trouble makers and 
curiosity seekers, anyway, and have no value 
to you or anyone else as customers. 

It is not a wise plan to sell stock less than 
five months of age for breeding purposes. The 
reason for this is that no man can tell what the 
breeding value of an animal is going to be 
under that age. If you sell them too young they 
may turn out to be scrubs and that will hurt 
your reputation. If you happen to sell a prize 
winner for little or nothing, that hurts you. 

Stock should not be shipped in the heat of 
summer. The express messengers are not as 
careful of live stock shipments as they should 
be, and it is not at all out of the ordinary to 
have a whole shipment smothered in the 
summer. The best time to ship stock is in the 
Spring and Fall. Winter shipments can also 
be carried on successfully, provided you are 
careful to fix the shipping crates so that the 
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animals will not be exposed to draughts or 
the cold too much. This will cause them to 
catch cold and will lead to the “snuffles.” 

And this is something that one should take 
into consideration in shipping the rabbits, 
In the heated cars and freight stations it is 
generally hot, stuffy or warm. They are then 
taken out in the cold air and subjected to a 
severe change in temperature, all of which is 
very apt to cause colds. If you have to make 
shipments in the winter, do all that you can 
to make it cozy and warm in the crates for the 
stock. Use muslin across the top and openings 
to prevent draughts. 

Use good-sized crates. Old orange boxes 
make an excellent shipping crate for a pair. 
If only one rabbit is to be shipped, one of the 
compartments of. the orange box may be 
sawed off. But be sure that the floor is solid 
and does not have any cracks in it so that the 
rabbits can stick their feet through and get 
them broken. It is best to have everything 
so that they cannot get any part of their 
bodies out of the crate in transit. 
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PEDIGREES 


A PEDIGREE is merely a systematic record 
of the ancestry of a given specimen. As 
originally planned the pedigree system was of 
great benefit and value in arriving at the 
breeding value of the individual. Some form 
of pedigreeing is practised by all live stock 
breeders, most of whom have a stud book or 
breed book in which such records are kept. 

The official charged with the keeping of 
these records is generally the secretary of the 
breed association. In the case of rabbits, 
several of the different breeds have their own 
records, but the National Breeders and Fan- 
ciers Association, which is made up of all 
classes of breeders, maintains the breed books 
which are generally recognized as authorita- 
tive. 

Pedigree blanks may be purchased of any 
supply dealer. They are a simple affair, 
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merely containing a space for the name of the 
animal, the date of its birth, to whom sold, 
by whom, and the names of its sire and dam, 
grandsires and grandams. At least three gen- 
erations are necessary before the animal can 
be registered and where it is possible to obtain 
more of a pedigree, so much the better. 

The value of the pedigree is still greater if it 
contains some sort of a record of the perfor- 
mance of each individual such as show records 
or breeding records, but it is hard for one 
to obtain such a minute record from the aver- 
age breeder. In other branches of live stock 
breeding you will find more careful records 
kept along this line. 

In keeping an intelligent pedigree record it is 
necessary to give each rabbit in your breeding 
hutches a name or a number and to keep a 
record of the performance of each individual. 

There is such a demand for pedigrees at the 
present time that many breeders are merely 
“feeding the public” with pedigrees with high 
sounding names and passing off inferior stock. 
But where the rules of the National Associa- 
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tion are followed and the pedigree has some- 
thing besides a name behind it, it is the most 
valuable aid known in making progress in the 
matter of intelligent breeding. 

All rabbits should be marked in order to 
prevent confusion or mistake. There are a 
number of rabbit markers on the market, 
ranging from ear tags to stencil tattooing 
outfits. It is needless to say that a number 
stenciled in the rabbit’s ear with indelible 
ink is better than anything else. It is there 
to stay and there is no opportunity of fraud. 

Many breeders have their own pedigree 
blanks printed, and if you buy from a recog- 
nized breeder you will get these blanks con- 
taining the pedigree of your animals. A 
pedigree, after all, is worth only the record of 
the blood in your stock, and if that blood is 
the best in fame and performance then the 
value of your pedigrees will be increased 
manyfold. 

But keep a record, else you work around in 
a circle or in the dark. Intelligent records are 
the best aid of the careful breeder. 
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DISEASES AND REMEDIES 


THE domesticated rabbit is not in any sense 
of the word a sickly animal. On the other 
hand, it is an extremely hardy individual and 
seems to stand exposure and ill treatment as 
well as any animal we know. There are, 
however, one or two conditions which, if 
present, will invariably result in disease and 
expense to you. 

Oftentimes the rabbits will die when there 
is no apparent cause for it. They will seem 
to be healthy and in the best of condition. 
The next time you go to the rabbitry you will 
find them in their nest boxes or in a corner 
of the hutch dead. 

It is not natural for rabbits to drop off 
in this way without any reason. You can 
count on it that the average rabbit is too 
healthy an individual to die so easily without 
there being a reason for it. 
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We have already mentioned the fact that 
dampness is a deadly enemy of rabbits; 
likewise draughts. It is not too much to men- 
tion it again. For from dampness and draughts 
comes about one-half of the rabbit diseases 
and disorders with which you will have to 
contend. The other half will come from im- 
proper feeding and care. If the hutches are 
right and the ration is right and the attention 
right, you will never need to consult this 
chapter to find out what is wrong with your 
stock, provided the stock was right in the 
first instance. 

Overbreeding is a fertile cause of death 
among young stock. The does have been bred 
to death and they are so impoverished in 
strength and vigor that they cannot give 
birth to properly constituted young. So 
you may find the answer to your troubles 
written right here. 

SNUFFLES. Snuffles is the most dreaded, 
persistent and common disease among rabbits. 
It starts with a cold in the head. The rabbit 
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sneezes, shakes its head and tries to rub its 
nostrils with the forepaws. There is a dis- 
charge from the nostrils which, at first, is white 
but later changes to yellow. This discharge 
is a thick substance and is very annoying 
to the animal. 

There has been a great deal of discussion 
as to whether snuffles is incurable. Many 
experts claim that the only remedy after the 
rabbit has passed from the cold to the snuffles 
stage is the ax. There are dozens of snufiles 
remedies on the market. We have tried 
many of them, but with indifferent success. 

Discoveries have lately been made which 
prove that snufiles is a germ disease, a disease 
that fastens itself in the blood of the animal. 
It is not merely a nose disorder, so those 
remedies which look to a clearance of the 
nostrils are really working in the wrong 
direction. The proper way to cure such a 
disorder is to clear the system, drive out the 
germ from the blood, and it stands to reason 
that the nose discharge will cease when that 
is done. 
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Snuffles in rabbits is due originally to 
exposure to diseased rabbits, to draughts or 
dampness which give the animals a “cold.” 
Unless checked, this soon runs into “snuffles,” 
which is little less than tuberculosis. 

Great progress has been made in the past 
two or three years in the study of this disease. 
Rabbit fanciers have realized that if the 
industry was to reach any permanent basis 
some means of dealing with the disease suc- 
cessfully would have to be perfected. As in 
every disorder, there is no cure like that of 
prevention, but it is not always possible for 
even the most careful breeder to escape this 
disease. 

Within the last two or three years breeders 
have been experimenting with a serum in- 
oculation for snuffles. This is based upon 
the same principles as serum inoculation for 
hog cholera or typhoid inoculation for human 
beings. 

While the writer has not had any personal 
experience with the serum treatment, it would 
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seem that it is the only way to successfully 
combat the disease. It is a germ disease, 
that much we know, and it would seem that 
proper inoculation would not only tend to cure 
the disorder by giving cultures which would 
aid the rabbit in throwing off the germs, but 
that rabbits not afflicted would also be ren- 
dered immune from future attacks. 

Such, at least, are the claims of those 
breeders who have used the serum treatment. 
It is now being manufactured by a number 
of companies which put up the serum and 
furnish the necessary apparatus and direc- 
tions so that the breeder can inoculate his 
own rabbits. While the cost is still a trifle 
high, it is believed that it will soon be cheap 
enough to warrant wide-spread inoculation 
of all rabbits in the immediate future. Surely 
a good specimen, one that is especially val- 
uable as a breeder or show animal, should be 
inoculated even though it will cost two or 
three dollars to do so. 

Where local treatment is desired, the afflicted 
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rabbit should be isolated from the rest of 
the herd and be placed in a comfortable place 
where it will be free from dampness and 
draughts. If possible try to keep it warm and 
it should be tempted to eat, if possible. 

But be very careful not to feed green food 
to a rabbit in such a condition. It is better 
to stick to good whole oats and clean hay 
while treating the rabbit for snuffles. 

Ten drops of aconite, which can be bought 
at any drug store, mixed in a gallon of water, 
should be given it to drink for a period of 
two days. This will aid in cleaning out the 
system. A mixture composed of one-third 
sanitas oil and two-thirds olive oil will make an 
excellent application to clean out the nostrils. 
It is best administered by placing it in a small 
oil can and forcing it into the nostrils. The 
best way to hold the rabbit while doing this 
is to place it between your knees and grasp 
it by the ears in order to steady its head. 

A washing of carbolic soap around the 
outside of the nose and the inside of the fore- 
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paws will generally clean out the germs there 
and should soon end the discharge. 

Another very effective local treatment is 
composed of 1 drachm of oil of eucalyptus 
and 1 ounce of liquid petroleum. This can 
be applied best in an atomizer two or three 
times a day. If colds are taken in hand at 
once with this treatment, they will generally 
be cured. 

But where the specimen is badly afflicted, 
run down in flesh, refuses to eat, and the 
discharge has reached a yellow or green con- 
dition, it is best to kill the animal, if it is 
not especially valuable. It may be and 
generally is the cheapest policy in the long 
run. 

At any ‘rate, the hutch occupied by an 
afflicted animal must be thoroughly cleaned 
and disinfected before other animals are 
allowed to occupy the hutch. It should be 
scrubbed in strong soap and water, given an 
application of lime and carbolic acid and 
allowed to sun for several days. It should 
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then be given a good spraying with a strong 
disinfectant to insure the end of all germs 
that might be lurking there. 

Do not jump to conclusions if your stock 
happens to sneeze a little. Rabbits do this 
very frequently when they get dust in their 
nostrils, especially when eating dusty hay. 
It is best to examine them carefully, though, 
when it is noticed in order to be sure. Often- 
times one can discover a cold in its first 
stages by listening to the animals breathe. 
If they wheeze, it is time to get busy. 

The seasons to be particularly careful are 
in the fall, winter and spring, especially 
during changes from one season to another, 
and during damp and foggy weather. 

SLoBBERS. This is a disease most apparent 
among young stock. Its symptoms are a 
discharge around the mouth, generally thin 
and slimy which dirty the fur and give the 
animal a decidedly repulsive look. It is 
caused from improper feeding, often by green 
food at too early an age, but just as frequently 
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from eating oats and hay too soon. It is also 
caused by lack of proper nourishment. 

It is a digestive trouble pure and simple, 
and the first thing that one should do on dis- 
covering its presence is to examine the ration 
and see what is causing the trouble. Once 
ascertained, it should be removed and steps 
taken to relieve those already afflicted. 

The rabbit should be isolated in a separate 
hutch and the ration formerly given should be 
taken away. It should also be denied water 
for a while. The best local treatment, out- 
side a change of feed, is to rub common table 
salt on the jaws in the corners of the mouth 
and such other parts as appear wet. Also put 
it on the forepaws if they are wet. 

The only feed that should be given is bread 
and milk and crushed oats, rolled oats being 
better if .procurable. 

Diarrua@a. Young stock are usually af- 
fected oftener than old stock. The disorder 
is first apparent in the droppings and as soon 
as they appear to be loose and in long links, 
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or to stick to the vent so as to give it a plas- 
tered effect, isolate the rabbit and change the 
ration to hay and grain. It is most often 
caused by feeding too much green food, or 
feeding it when wet, sour or too old. No 
green food whatever should be allowed in 
the ration of an animal under treatment. A 
change in diet will generally bring the animal 
back into normal condition. Bran mashes 
will be found beneficial as a change about 
twice a week. Where the ration is correct in 
the first instance there will be no trouble 
along this line experienced. 

Constipation. If plenty of green food 
is included in the ration, as recommended 
elsewhere in this book, you will never be 
bothered by this ailment. The writer has 
never had a case of constipation in his hutches. 
Where the animal is especially ill castor oil 
is the best remedy, a teaspoonful to the dose. 

Pneumonia. There is no recognized cure 
for this disease. It is best to use the ax. Once 
rabbits are afflicted with lung disorders, they 
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quickly perish for it is unnatural to them and 
they seem to be unable to shake it off. While 
some breeders have so-called remedies, you 
will save yourself grief and worry by using 
the ax at once, disinfecting the hutch and 
putting it down in the profit and loss ledger. 

Inrant Mortauiry. This is a disorder that 
affects the morale of breeders, especially be- 
ginners, more than anything else. The young- 
sters appear to do fine up to a certain age, 
then they commence to drop off one at a time. 
The beginner is perplexed, to say the least. 
He cannot understand it. | 

Infant mortality is apt to be due to one of 
several causes, but nine times out of ten it is 
due to the impoverished vigor of the breeding 
stock. The breeder that tries to get five and 
six litters a year from a single doe, and expects 
her to nurse six or eight youngsters at a time, 
need not wonder why his young stock seem 
to drop off without any apparent cause. It is 
due to lack of constitutional vigor and im- 
proper nourishment. 
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Sometimes it is due to both weakness in 
breeding stock and improper feeding. One can- 
not feed unbalanced rations composed of green 
food and other cheap stuff without expecting 
trouble in raismg your litters. There must 
be a balanced ration, as stated in the Chapters 
on Feeding, and the stock must have plenty 
to eat or they will fail to deliver the goods. 

Convulsions often seize young stock and 
cause death. This is due almost entirely to 
lack of constitutional vigor or feeding. 

ABscEssES AND Boris. The cause gener- 
ally arises from bites, scratches or bruises. 
They may also come in young stock as a 
result of the parents having been bred while 
in that condition. The hair must be removed 
from the skin around the abscess and an 
incision made in the skin clear across the 
lumps. If you are careful, the pus bag can 
generally be removed entire. In the case of 
boils it will be necessary to squeeze out the 
pus as the boil ripens. It is best to wash the 
boil or abscess in a solution of weak peroxide 
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in warm water, to which have been added two 
drops of carbolic acid. This is to prevent 
infection. 

Paratysis. Generally first noticed by the 
inability of the rabbit to move hindquarters. 
Oftentimes they drag the entire hindquarters 
and sometimes appear to be in great pain. 
It may be caused by any number of things, 
some saying that excessive heat will cause it. 
If caught at first, it is said that a teaspoonful 
of brandy in a glass of milk will give relief. 
It is also recommended that the back and 
hindquarters of the animal be rubbed with a 
good liniment every other day. A pill made 
of two grains of camphor and one grain sul- 
phate of iron, once a day, is said to effect a 
cure. 

Rep Water. First noticed by discolored 
urine. It is generally caused by damp hutches 
and improper feeding. We have found that 
feeding plenty of dandelions and drying up the 
hutches will generally effect a cure in two or 
three days. 
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SwoLLEn Teats. Should be treated with 
camphorated oil or unsalted butter. Must 
not be rubbed hard or squeezed. 

Por Betyy. A very serious disorder, es- 
pecially in young stock. Caused by improper 
feeding, which causes the belly to swell to 
abnormal proportions. Is often fatal. Can 
sometimes be remedied by cutting green 
food out of the ration and feeding very 
sparingly for a while. A pinch of flowers of 
sulphur in the oats once a day for three days 
after resuming feeding will generally bring 
about the desired result. 

Ear Canker. Starts with a creamy dis- 
charge in the ears and soon ends in a canker 
in the ears. Often causes the ear to droop 
and drag. It is caused from dirty hutches 
and by a tiny parasite which eats the inner 
lining of the ear. Can be cured in a couple 
of days by pouring a little camphorated oil in. 
the ear. This will soften the canker and by 
taking an old pencil or blunt stick and placing 
cotton on the end saturated in the oil, one can 
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generally thoroughly clean the ears. Then 
keep things clean and watch closely to see 
that all the parasites have been killed and it 
does not start up again. 

SorE Eyes. Caused by colds settling in 
the eyes. It is first noticed by inflammation 
and often is followed by a sticky discharge 
which sometimes closes the lids completely. 
It is best to bathe the eyes in a weak solution 
of peroxide in warm water. Another bath 
that is good is composed of a solution of water, 
two ounces; sulphate of zinc, four grains; 
or water, two ounces; boric acid, four grains. 
Bathe the eyes twice daily. 

Sore Hockxs. Caused by improper con- 
ditions in the hutch. Wet hutches, or those 
improperly bedded, cause it. However, this 
trouble is rarely met with under the hutch 
construction methods of today. It is best to 
bed the solid floor hutches where it occurs 
with plenty of sawdust and straw or marsh 
hay and rub camphorated oil on the sore hocks. 
Some people have a shoe made of leather which 
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they place on the affected part to keep it 
clean and to keep the animal from rubbing 
off the ointment. 

These hints should serve to aid the beginner 
in meeting the common diseases and disorders 
that assail the domesticated rabbit. There 
is one thing which cannot be impressed too 
strongly upon all who are raising rabbits and 
that is the necessity of sanitation, good feed- 
ing, and prompt, efficient and regular care. 

There is only one satisfactory cure of 
rabbit diseases and that is prevention. If the 
beginner follows the general advice offered 
as to feeding, housing and care, he will have 
little cause to worry about disease in his herd. 
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APPENDIX 
Hanpy Freepine ScHEDULES 
Adult Stock.—Morning (Summer): 


21% ounces whole oats 
Alternate with mash: 

1 part rolled oats 

1 part wheat bran 

1 part alfalfa meal 

1 part soaked beet pulp 


Chopped fresh carrots can be used twice a week 
to take place of beet pulp. 

Whole oats soaked overnight will take place of 
rolled oats, where latter is too high to be profitably 
used in ration. 

Night (Summer): 

Clover or alfalfa hay, a liberal handful to each 
rabbit. 

Should have all they will eat up clean. Best to 
use hay racks and keep them full all the time. 

Where hay is before rabbits all the time, feed 
green food at night, a small handful to each rabbit. 

Dandelions, chicory, clover, vegetable tops and 
lawn clippings are best. Do not feed cabbage. 

Water should be given twice a day. Salt should 
be in the hutches at all times, either rock salt or 
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regular rabbit salt in spool form, which can be 
placed on a nail about the height of the rabbit’s 
head on the hutch wall. 

Nursing Does.—Feed as for adult stock during 
pregnancy, but let the doe have all she will eat. 

Some green food should be given each day. 

A large carrot each morning is a good breakfast 
for a nursing doe. It can be alternated with oats 
and mash on different mornings. 

Hay should be before the doe at all times. 

At noon feed her bread and milk. Stale or hard 
bread is best. Do not feed mouldy bread. Just 
enough milk to soak up the bread is all that is 
required. 

Doe should have this every noon during the 
nursing period, and when youngsters commence to 
run around quantity must be increased. 

Mash: Feed all doe will eat before kindling. 
Fourteen ounces a day after young are two weeks 
old and by time they are two months old the 
quantity should have been increased to twenty- 
eight ounces every morning. 

Doe must have green focd, a small handful daily. 
Remove her to a separate hutch while feeding this, 
if young are running around in hutch. 

Be sure to have plenty of fresh water on hand 
at all times. 


Salt, also. 
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Young Stock.—Feed largely as directed for adult 
stock. 

Oats should be soaked over night and mixed 
with bran to take wetness out of them. Use this 
until they can eat dry oats. 

Growing stock must have all that it will eat, 
but care must be taken not to overfeed. 

Green food must be fed with great caution under 
three months of age. It should be started very 
carefully and a constant watch kept for disastrous 
effects. Gradually increase quantities until they 
are on full feed as for adult stock. 

Bread and milk should be given at noon as long 
as possible. It makes ideal ration for growing 
rabbits. 

Plenty of water and a lump of salt in the hutches 
are essential. 

Read the Chapters on Feeding frequently to 
keep the requirements constantly in mind. 
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